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TOYNBEE AND SOCIOLOGY 


Robert Bierstedt 


IX of that panoramic work, delivers himself of the following 
sentiments: 


T= EMINENT AUTHOR of A Study of History, in Volume 


In all Western universities mid-way through the twentieth century of the 
Christian Era, officially established chairs of Logic, Psychology, Anthropo- 
logy, Political Economy, and Sociology were to be seen ‘parked’ side by side 
with no less officially established chairs of History, without any apparent 
recognition of the academically awkward fact that, if the intellectual creeds 
of either the professors of History on the one side or the professors of the 
sciences of human affairs on the other side were to be taken at all seriously 
by the academic authorities, a decent regard for intellectual integrity would 
constrain them to rase from the parquet of their aula either one or the other 
of these two rows of professorial cathedrae. In other periods of Western 
history than an intellectually anarchic Late Modern and post-Modern Age, 
Western opinion would indeed have revolted against an intellectual incon- 
sistency and a moral laxity of this cynical enormity; for the intellectual 
creeds respectively professed by the historians and by the mental and social 
scientists were irreconcilably contradictory; and, if either creed were ever 
to be canonized as a sacrosanct orthodoxy, the contrary creed would have 
to be anathematized in the same breath as a damnable heresy.! 


Now the simultaneous existence in our halls of learning of history on 
the one hand and the sciences of human affairs on the other would 
hardly seem to warrant such colourful language. Something is obviously 
bothering Mr. Toynbee. It may not be presumptuous to suggest that 
our erudite author finds himself in an ambivalent position. His profes- 
sional affiliation is clearly with the historians; his enterprise, on the 
contrary, belongs just as clearly to those who try to elicit sense and system 
from the infinite variety of human experience. His ten volumes, his 
6,290 pages, his 3,150,000 words—all this, to be sure, is about history. 
But it is not itself history. It is not a history of the world, a history of 
civilization, or a history of twenty-one civilizations. It is not, in fact, a 
history of anything at all. It is, on the contrary, a search for sociological 
principles of a most general and universal kind. If we had to characterize 
this colossus of intellectual industry under a short label, therefore, we 
should have to call it a pure speculative sociology. The substantive 
question raised by these ten volumes is not whether A Study of History 
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belongs to history or to sociology, but only whether it is good sociology 
or bad sociology. 

In this essay, however, we address ourselves not to this substantive 
question but rather to the distinction that provoked Mr. Toynbee’s 
outburst in the first place—the distinction, namely, between history on 
the one side and the social sciences on the other. Since we cannot here 
deal with all of the sciences Toynbee mentions,” we shall confine our 
attention to the relationship between history and sociology. The curious 
notion that if one of these is a sacrosanct orthodoxy the other is of 
necessity a damnable heresy requires examination and, as we shall 
contend, rejection. The two disciplines are complementary rather than 
contradictory, both have a logical and methodological legitimacy, and 
each of them aids, guides, and supports the other. It is this comple- 
mentarity that we wish to treat in the paragraphs that follow, and we 
shall do so in terms of a common variety of methodological categories. 

The first of these categories stems from the southwestern school of 
Neo-Kantianism, and notably from the work of Dilthey and Rickert. 
According to the labels supplied by this school there are two kinds of 
sciences,* the nomothetic sciences on the one hand and the idiographic 
sciences on the other. A nomothetic science is one that aims at the 
construction of general laws which will describe and, hopefully, ex- 
plain the phenomena that constitute its subject-matter. An idiographic 
science, on the other hand, is one in which the quest for general laws 
disappears and the focus instead is kept upon the individual datum, 
fact, instance, or event which is believed to merit investigation for its 
own sake. Nomothetic sciences, in short, are generalizing sciences, 
idiographic sciences are particularizing sciences. Sociology clearly be- 
longs to the former class and history to the latter. The sociologist 
endeavours to arrive at the statement of general laws of social pheno- 
mena, the historian at the accurate and precise description of particular 
events. This is a genuine methodological distinction and one that 
characterizes a basic logical difference between two kinds of inquiry. 
Both kinds are legitimate and both are necessary, and neither is a heresy 
to the other’s orthodoxy. Indeed, it is difficult to see the relevance in 
this connection of labels drawn from the vocabulary of theological 
disputation. 

The observation that sociology is nomothetic, history idiographic, 
has numerous corollaries. History, as idiographic, is interested in the 
unique, the particular, the individual; sociology, as nomothetic, in the 
recurrent, the general, and the universal. The proposition that Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon in the year 49 B.c. is of much moment to the 
historian, as indeed it was to Mark Twain who found in that event the 
turning point in his life, the event that caused him to become a writer.‘ 
The historian needs to know whether this proposition is true or false, 
and all the circumstances surrounding it in both time and space. 
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Every single event in time, every unique occurrence, every particular 
happening can similarly stimulate the inquisitive eye of the historian. 
He wants to describe it in all its unique individuality and then to relate 
it chronologically to its predecessors and successors. Only in so doing 
can he give us the record of the past. His task is that to which von Ranke 
gave immortal expression, to describe the past wie es eigentlich gewesen ist. 

Something that happens only once, however, forms no part of the 
stuff and substance of sociology. In sociology we direct our investigations 
not to the unique but to the recurrent. ‘The events that happen again 
and again in human societies come to be matters of sociological concern. 
In thus viewing them the sociologist has perforce to ignore their vagrant 
idiosyncrasies and to treat them as members of a class. It is classes of 
events about which he wishes to generalize, to discern, if possible, 
patterns of recurrence, and to find the functional relationship between 
one class and its congeners. 

At the risk of considerable over-simplification one might summarize 
these observations in the following formulation. However idiosyncratic 
an individual historical event may be, it nevertheless has some re- 
semblances to others. However much it may resemble others it never- 
theless possesses its own unique individuality. Sociology emphasizes the 
resemblance, history the uniqueness. It is not too much to say that 
historiography is interested in the differences between similar events, 
sociology in the similarities among different events. 

A second corollary is that sociology is abstract and history is concrete. 
Thus, to choose a few examples, sociology has little interest as such in 
the Alexandrine conquests, in the Gallic Wars of Caesar, in the Norman 
Conquest, in the Thirty Years’ War, in the Wars of the Roses, in the 
War of the Polish Succession, nor in the World Wars of the present 
century. These wars belong to the historian. But sociology has a deep 
concern with war in general, and it is surely one of the aspirations of 
sociological enterprise some day to illuminate the nature and causes of 
war. There, is in short, a sociology of war, but particular wars have 
only a history. Similarly, sociology has no interest in the English 
Revolution of 1688, in the American Revolution of 1776, in the French 
Revolution of 1789, nor in the Russian Revolution of 1917. These again 
are subjects of historiographical inquiry to which the practitioner of the 
historian’s craft hopes to give complete and exhaustive description. On 
this concrete level they do not attract the sociologist’s attention. But 
they are all data for a sociology of revolution that, unfortunately still 
in the future, may disclose the causes of these commotions among men. 
Thus, when Crane Brinton uses these four revolutions as case studies in 
an effort to discern in them a common pattern, and publishes his find- 
ings under the apposite title The Anatomy of Revolution, his book is a 
contribution not to history but to sociology. His quest is sociological in 
character and has little or nothing to do with historiography. Whether 
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a book belongs to history or to sociology depends, in short, not upon 
the professional label that its author wears but upon the goal and 
purpose of his inquiry. Every label, after all, is a kind of a libel, and 
has no relevance to the excellence of an enterprise. 

Candour in fact encourages us to recognize that men who call them- 
selves historians have made more contributions to sociology than socio- 
logists have to historiography. We have just mentioned Crane Brinton, 
and earlier conferred upon Arnold J. Toynbee the title of speculative 
sociologist, an accolade he would doubtless greet with chagrin. We 
may in passing allude to two other examples in another sector of socio- 
logy. When Frank Tannenbaum, a professor of Latin American History, 
published his Slave and Citizen some years ago he had no intention of 
writing a history of slavery in either North or South America. His con- 
cern, on the contrary, was sociological. He wanted to know the factor or 
factors involved in the circumstance that slavery was abolished without 
violence in the Latin American countries and with violence in the 
United States. Using Mill’s canons of induction he discovered that the 
differential variables in the two situations were the Roman Law and 
Roman Catholicism in one, Anglo-Saxon Law and English Protes- 
tantism in the other, the presence of a slave tradition in the former and 
its total absence in the other, and thus produced an important con- 
tribution to sociological research. Similarly, and more recently, C. Vann 
Woodward, in his The Strange Career of Fim Crow, had no direct interest 
in the history of Reconstruction but was intent upon correcting an 
historical misinterpretation in order to help to solve the sociological 
question concerning the functional relationship between the laws and 
the mores. His conclusion that the laws can change the mores, and did in 
fact change them to bring about initial segegration in the South, must 
again be called an important contribution to sociology. We may also 
refer in this connection to Max Weber, an economic historian who be- 
came a sociologist in fact when he began to question the economic 
interpretation of the rise of capitalism and directed his inquiries to the 
functional relationships that obtain in history between religious ideo- 
logies on the one hand and modes of production on the other. 

As another example of the distinction we are discussing we may invoke 
a special kind of history known as biography. The history of a single 
life enters only remotely, if at all, into the purview of sociology. Whether 
the subject of the biography (or autobiography) made his mark in 
politics, war, art, science, philosophy, or religion, the details of his 
career belong to historiography. But achievement as such, as a recur- 
rent and universal phenomenon in human societies, belongs to sociology, 
and any attempt to discover the functional relationship between emi- 
nent individuals on the one hand and the social process on the other 
is ultimately sociological. Similarly, no sociologist would write the 
history of a single family, neither the Adams family nor the Jukes 
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family, but the family as such, in its general aspects and phases, is a 
universal social institution and thus a principal subject of sociological 
inquiry. And finally, no sociologist would write the history of a corpora- 
tion. By the division of labour this is a subject for the historian. But a 
corporation is a recurrent and common form of social organization and 
social organization itself is a problem that falls squarely within the 
province of sociology. History thus again attends to the particular and 
the concrete, sociology to the general and the abstract. If the history of 
the past be conceived of as a giant and gaudy tapestry, history is inter- 
ested in the single strands that make it up, sociology in the patterns it 
displays. 

Sociology is thus analytical in its designs, and history descriptive, 
and these adjectives supply two more categories which characterize the 
distinction between them. The historian is interested in the event for its 
own sake; it is the Ding an sich to which historiographical inquiry leads. 
The sociologist on the contrary is interested not in a description of 
events but rather in an analysis of the relations classes of events have 
to one another. The historian emerges from his archives with the accur- 
ate fact; the sociologist takes the fact and analyses its significance, with 
others of its kind, in the thrust and counter-thrust of social forces. What 
does the story tell, when read between the lines, of the actions of men 
in groups and of the influences which one group exerts upon another? 
There is, of course, no such thing as a concrete sociological fact. All 
concrete facts are historical, and it requires the historian’s technical 
skill to ferret them out and to make descriptive sense of them. The 
sociologist’s métier is of a different order. What do these facts mean, 
what is their functional relationship to one another, and what do they 
disclose with reference to the structure of a society and the nature of its 
changes? For the sociologist, in short, the fact is the terminus a quo, for 
the historian it is the terminus ad quem. 

We may also note that the category of time plays different roles in 
history and in sociology. In the former it is an essential category; in 
the latter it loses most of its significance. For it is history that traces the 
time-lines of the past in an endeavour to arrange in chronological 
sequence the events that have happened and are destined to happen no 
more. There are, of course, several kinds of history, depending upon 
the focus of the historian—amilitary history, political history, economic 
history, the history of art, of religion, of science, of philosophy, and so 
on. To each of these time is relevant and the historian’s quest, one 
that moves through time, is thus diachronic in nature. The inquiry of 
the sociologist, on the contrary, is synchronic. He is concerned with 
the functional relationships, time notwithstanding, of economic pheno- 
mena on the one hand and, for example, religious ideologies on the 
other; art and politics, warfare and literature, metaphysics and man- 
ners. The distinguishing differentia between a synchronic and a 
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diachronic discipline is that in the former the category of time loses its 
centrality and in the latter it is an essential dimension. Universal pro- 
positions, when true, are timeless, and contain no existential implica- 
tions; particular propositions on the contrary, since they carry an 
existential implication, have a locus in time and it is this locus to which 
one must perforce appeal in any determination of truth or falsity. It is 
for this reason that historical propositions have a date; sociological 
propositions, when genuine, do not. 

We have not yet exhausted the methodological differences that our 
two kinds of inquiry exhibit. We may remark in addition that in the 
collection of its data history is selective, sociology (to borrow a term 
from Whitehead) is prehensive. That is, the fact that the historian 
ignores, or does not know, has exactly the same logical character as the 
fact that he records. For the sociologist on the contrary the fact itself is 
of no use until it becomes a member of a class of facts and then it be- 
longs to a different level of abstraction. In this respect we confront one 
of the ambiguities in the meaning of ‘history’. Is history everything that 
has happened or only everything that has been recorded? The second 
alternative would seem to be the preferable one. The craft of the his- 
torian cannot possibly encompass everything that has happened. In the 
first place, even if, by some prestidigitation, it were possible to record 
everything that has happened, the recording machines would run far 
behind the events themselves, and by this time would be numerous 
centuries in arrears. In the second place, not all events are worth record- 
ing. All of the most important happenings of yesterday are reported in 
today’s New York Times, but not even this great newspaper can record 
any but the most insignificant fraction of the day’s events. The fact that 
the journalist and the historian record some events and not others in- 
troduces a difficult problem. It is obvious that in this process some 
criterion of selection must be employed. The source and origin and 
validity of this criterion, and the fact that it too is susceptible to change 
with changing sociocultural circumstances, represent methodological 
and even epistemological issues of a complex character, issues that belong 
both to historiography and to the sociology of knowledge. 

Many facts that might attract our interest, incidentally, are destined 
to remain forever unknown. Thus, no one knows the details of the life of 
Homer or even the city in which he was born, ‘no one will ever know the 
breed of Alcibiades’ dog, the colour of Alexander’s horse, what the ex- 
act faults and merits of Themistocles were, just how the speeches of 
Pericles were delivered, whether Agesilaus was lame in his right leg or 
his left’; and ‘we may doubt whether Tiberius and Nero were the rascals 
that Tacitus said they were and whether the feeblemindedness of 
Claudius, the lasciviousness of Messalina, Caligula’s passion for his 
horse, may not have been exaggerated’.5 No one can estimate the effect 
of these unknown details upon the course of history, but it is clear that 
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they exercise some effect upon the course of historiography. Unlike the 
positive sciences, history contains not only an ignoramus but also an 
ultimate ignorabimus. 

The final methodological distinction to which we wish to invite atten- 
tion concerns the direction of causal inquiry, which is different in the 
two disciplines. The historian seldom rests content with linear descrip- 
tion; he seeks also the causes of the events he describes. He is interested, 
for example, in the causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
the reasons for the rise of the Hanseatic League, the issues involved in 
the Protestant Reformation, the causes of the American Civil War, and 
so on. The sociologist, on the other hand, does not ordinarily anchor his 
inquiry to a phenomenon, an event, or a series of events of this kind. 
He begins, rather, with what might be called a class of causes, that is, a 
factor, which he heuristically regards as an independent variable in the 
social process, following which he endeavours to disclose the dependent 
variables in the same process. The independent variable—independent 
in an analytical and not an ontological sense—may be geographic, 
biological, demographic, political, economic, ideological, and so on. 
Any one of these may be taken as the independent variable in a given in- 
quiry and the effort then becomes one of determining its dependent 
consequences. If multiple factors rather than single factors are em- 
ployed the logical situation is the same. 

The historian, therefore, as we have just suggested, is interested in 
the causes of the Civil War. The sociologist, on the contrary, is rather 
more inclined to wonder how much of this War, or any war, may be 
attributed to the operation of economic factors and how much, say, to 
ideological factors. Again we see the historian engaged in an exhibition 
and causal description of a unique series of events, the sociologist in a 
functional analysis of a class of events. The first endeavour issues, when 
successful, in a causal explanation of a single phenomenon, the second 
in a generalization, a principle, or a law under which many causal in- 
stances may be subsumed. Again at the risks of over-simplification we 
may say that the historian in general works from effects to causes, the 
sociologist from causes to effects.6 We have to add at once, unfortun- 
ately, that neither of these endeavours has resulted in knowledge of 
universal validity or even in opinion of universal acceptance, and it is 
doubtless for this reason that the philosophy of history is today held in 
such low esteem and has so few practitioners. 

We have now concluded our discussion of the logical and methodo- 
logical differences between two closely related disciplines. We have said, 
in summary, that sociology is nomothetic, history idiographic; that 
sociology is interested in the recurrent, the general, and the universal, 
history in the unique, the individual, and the particular; that sociology 
is attracted by similarity, history by idiosyncrasy; that sociology is 
abstract, history concrete; sociology analytic, history descriptive; 
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sociology synchronic, history diachronic; sociology prehensive of its data, 
history selective; and finally that sociology seeks the functional relation- 
ships in social factors, history the causal explanations of linear series of 
events. Some of these categories may be more important than others, 
some say the same thing in different ways, and there are doubtless still 
others we have neglected to mention. But these at least will indicate 
significant methodological modes of distinction between two kinds of 
intellectual inquiry, both of which are concerned with human affairs. 

We are induced to remark parenthetically at this point, and not with- 
out some perhaps unforgivable candour, that in at least one important 
respect historians would seem to be guilty of a dereliction of duty. His- 
tory cannot be written at all without the use of concepts and categories 
that are ultimately sociological in character and yet historians as a 
professional group seem to eschew sociology with as much enthusiasm 
as a Viennese positivist eschews metaphysics. It is obvious, for example, 
that without the category of time there would be no such thing as 
history and without the category of causation history would degenerate 
into mere chronology. And yet in the catalogue of historiographical 
literature we find few philosophically sophisticated analyses of either 
time or causation. A prominent member of the guild has recently re- 
marked that ‘Non-Marxist historians cannot tolerate doctrines of 
determinism’—implying, perhaps by inadvertence, that determinism 
is an emotional rather than a rational choice. Surely a doctrine of 
tychism, or pure chance, requires as much metaphysical justification as 
does determinism, and a satisfactory analysis of contingency would seem 
to involve rather more intellectual ingenuity than an anlysis of causa- 
tion. No rational account of either the world of nature or the world of 
history is possible without the category of causation and the difficult 
problem of social causation in particular is one to the solution of which 
historians and sociologists both might make important contributions. 
It might be instructive in addition if historians and sociologists would 
examine the sociological assumptions of historians. They are always 
present, even in that rare and precious work of history that is also a 
work of art. What makes history after all is not its fidelity to fact— 
though this, of course, is a necessary condition—but rather the reson- 
ance, the ‘style’, and the sociological cogency of the historian’s use and 
interpretation of the facts. 

Before concluding this discussion we want to deflect an unfortunate 
inference that could be drawn from it. An incautious critic could infer 
from our categorical distinctions that of the two disciplines sociology is 
somehow superior, that history is shallow, sociology profound, history 
addicted to limited and easily attainable goals, sociology dedicated to 
sophisticated and adventurous ends. On this reading the historian is 
merely a drawer of water and a hewer of wood, a serf who supplies a 
necessary sustenance for the use and enjoyment of a higher intellectual 
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caste. Two considerations refute so superficial an inference. In the first 
place historical data, that is, the facts of history, have an intrinsic im- 
portance that is surely not less than the still speculative and largely 
unsubstantiated generalizations which a general sociology might con- 
struct from them. We need to know the record of history for its own 
sake, as knowledge of its own kind, wholly apart from any lessons we 
might derive from it. It may be that we shall conclude with Heine that 
we learn from history only that we do not learn from history, and with 
Fénélon that ‘L’histoire n’est qu’une fable convenue’. But the intrinsic 
significance remains, and is never to be demeaned. 

In the second place, the books of the historians are always more than 
history. Every historian of eminence asks—and answers—sociological 
questions. The masterworks in the literature of historiography are not 
mere catalogues of facts, mere calendars and chronologies. The work of 
a Thucydides, a Tacitus, a Hume, a Gibbon, or a Macaulay—to men- 
tion no others—bears no more resemblance to a Ploetz’s Universal 
Epitome than does the work of a De Tocqueville to a statistical table or 
of a Sumner to an abstract of the census. Every historian worth his salt, 
in short, is also to some degree a sociologist; he wants to know not only 
wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, but also wie es eigentlich geworden ist, not only 
how it was but also how it became. In order to answer his final ques- 
tions the historian cannot escape an ultimate recourse to sociological 
concepts and sociological categories. Whether exposed in the details of 
his technique or concealed in the mystery of his art, sociological as- 
sumptions and sociological principles are always there. 

It is equally obvious that sociology without history would be a weak 
and pallid thing indeed, a transparency of artificial correlations. What- 
ever one may think of the dream of Simmel that a purely formal socio- 
logy might serve as the geometry of social relations, it is clear that forms 
devoid of substance make a science devoid of significance. Sociology 
receives its data from various sources but from none so sure as history. 
Sociology, finally, must return to history for repeated confirmation of 
all of its theories. The assertion of Immanuel Kant, paraphrased per- 
haps too often, has still a large relevance to our present concern, for it 
remains the case that history without sociology is blind and sociology 
without history is empty. 

If the relations we have discussed between history and sociology have 
any validity they imply that Mr. Toynbee, with whose remarks we began 
this paper, is afflicted with an unfortunate aberration. For it should be 
clear by now that history and sociology are not ‘irreconcilably con- 
tradictory’ but on the contrary and of necessity supplementary. Such 
expressions as ‘intellectual inconsistency’, ‘moral laxity’, ‘cynical enor- 
mity’, and ‘damnable heresy’ will have to be laid to a certain linguistic 
exuberance which sober reflection will fail to support. Any history that 
rises above sheer chronology requires the use of sociological premises 
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and any sociology that rises above a statistical correlation requires the 
employment of historical continuities. ‘Challenge and Response’, ‘With- 
drawal and Return’, ‘Rally and Rout’, the categories that Mr. Toynbee 
uses in his maximum opus, are sociological abstractions, not historical 
events, and a Jater historian of ideas will regard Mr. Toynbee himself 
as one of the most conspicuous of the sociologists of our ‘Late Modern 
and post-Modern Age’. 


NOTES 


1 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 
Oxford University Press, London, New 
York, Toronto, 1954; Vol. LX, p. 189. 

2 The inclusion of logic in this list of 
the sciences is somewhat puzzling. The 
rules of inference belong to an order 
of inquiry that is neither history nor 
science. 

* The word ‘sciences’ is used here in 
the broad sense of the German Wissen- 
schaften, meaning any disciplined inquiry, 
rather than in the narrower American 
sense in which science tends to mean 
physical science. 

* Toward the end of this engaging 
piece, “The Turning-Point of My Life’, 
Mark Twain concedes that he has not 
pushed his analysis far enough, that the 
turning-point is to be traced not to 
Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon but to 


certain events which occurred earlier in 
the Garden of Eden. Here, however, 
things might have been much different 
—especially if Martin Luther and Joan 
of Arc had been placed there instead of 
Adam and Eve. ‘By neither sugary per- 
suasion nor by hell fire would Satan have 
beguiled them to eat the apple.’ 

5 The expressions in quotation marks 
are taken from Gaetano Mosca, The 
Ruling Class, edited and revised by Arthur 
Livingston, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1939, pp. 44-5. 

* The degree to which causal explan- 
ation in history is always and inevitably 
only a post hoc ergo propter hoc is a question 
to which we should like merely to allude. 
It is possible that a linear series is not 
susceptible to causal analysis in a genu- 
inely scientific sense. 











DARWINISM AND THE CONCEPT 
OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION’ 


Donald G. MacRae 


Darwinian theory on the social sciences. Few would claim that 

this impact was other than valuable in the development of these 
subjects, and that their present condition owes much to the stimulus 
received a century ago from Darwin’s conversion of an attractive bio- 
logical hypothesis into a theory backed by massive evidence and of high 
explanatory value. And the social scientist, as I have remarked else- 
where,' may take a pardonable pride in the fact that Darwinism is 
rooted in an insight derived from the Malthusian theory of population. 
Yet I think that contemporary students of man and society would be 
found to fall into two distinct groups, and that to only one of these would 
the question of social evolution be in any way a living issue. 

So far as I can see the biological evolution of man is, as ever, of con- 
cern to physical anthropologists. Social evolution in some sense of the 
term concerns many archaeologists, but it is rarely that one meets either 
a social anthropologist or sociologist who is concerned with evolutionary 
questions, and it is even true that the majority of social anthropologists 
and sociologists regard such questions as, at best, irrelevant, and, at 
worst, as meaningless. “The Darwinian bubble,’ I was told by one of 
my students, ‘burst fifty years ago.’ 

But did it? So long as the problem of social change remains—and 
must remain—central to the understanding of social life, so long will the 
question whether certain kinds of change can be called evolution or 
explained by evolutionary concepts remain. And there will remain also 
the possibility that such change is, in part at any rate, to be explained 
by mechanisms analogous to those employed by the biologists. 

There is, however, one question which does seem at the moment to 
be dead. No one at this time believes that a major key to the understanding 
of social change is to be found in biological factors or in differences 
within the species homo sapiens. Such views have been found scientific- 
ally null, morally pernicious and politically dangerous. For the moment 


Ne ONE WOULD DENY the magnitude of the impact of the 


* Originally read to a joint session of the Anthropology and Zoology Sections of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science on August 29, 1958, in Glasgow. 
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at least they can be left in the same grave as the Nazi ideology of race. 
If there has been social evolution the forces which animated it may have 
been like those at work in the production of biological species; likeness 
is, however, not identity, and the sociologists and social anthropologists 
can at best find clues in any similarities which exist. 

Belief in social evolution is, of course, very old. There is a fairly well 
developed evolutionary scheme in Lucretius* while Horace briefly sug- 
gests that civil society evolved out of struggle and war in a quite nine- 
teenth-century fashion.‘ No doubt there are earlier instances going back 
even to Hesiod® but I feel sceptical about most such references to classical 
literature. They are certainly concerned with social change: they are 
not, to my mind, evolutionary in the sense which, I shall suggest, the 
term can bear. 

For authentic theories of social evolution before Darwin one can turn 
nowhere better than to eighteenth-century Scotland. There is no greater 
gap in the history of the social sciences than the lack of any adequate 
account or appraisal of the comparative investigation of institutions by 
such men as Ferguson and Millar, Monboddo, Kames and their associ- 
ates. Only Adam Smith is the subject of any considerable literature and 
even Smith is the topic, so far as I know, of no proper estimate as a student 
of institutions. To our shame such modern literature as exists is almost 
entirely American in origin.*® 

Take, for example, Monboddo. To most people he is remembered 
as an eccentric who quarrelled—no hard task—with Dr. Johnson, and 
who believed that children were born with tails. This fact was concealed 
by the cunning of women, especially midwives, from the tender sus- 
ceptibilities of the male sex who might be shocked by evidence of our 
kinship with the apes. To him, “The monkey in general may be said to 
be half beast and half man; it may be said to be the middle stage.’ And, 
as Peacock made clear in the genial satire of Melincourt, Monboddo had 
a particularly touching belief in the natural virtues and potential 
capacities of the orang-utang. 

Comic though Lord Monboddo must seem, yet he did succeed in 
seeing the possibility of organic evolution more clearly than most of his 
contemporaries. Linnaeus was a very great man and Monboddo was 
slightly cracked. Yet Linnaeus’ worries about the generation of new 
species among plants’ are inferior to the Scotsman’s speculation on 
kinship and descent among the various forms of life. The Systema 
Naturae (ist. ed., 1735) is a great achievement: yet his own teaching 
(1757), Species tot numeramus, quot diversae formae in primitione sunt creatae, 
hindered the insight of the great Swede into the temporal connections 
that underlay his classification. Monboddo, like Erasmus Darwin, 
genuinely anticipated the major enterprise of nineteenth-century bio- 
logical science. 

It was the apparently Darwinian aspect of all this that led a nineteenth- 
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century Scots law lord, in a flush of patriotism to announce in bad verse, 
that, 


Though Darwin now proclaims the law, 
And spreads it far abroad, O! 

The man that first the secret saw 
Was honest old Monboddo. 

The Architect precedence takes 
Of him that bears the hod, O! 

So up and at them, Land o’ Cakes, 
We'll vindicate Monboddo.* 


But what roused Lord Neaves’ pride is not what most concerns us 
here. Society, according to Monboddo, had progressed from ‘a state little 
better than mere brutality to that most perfect state . . . in ancient 
Greece’. And the evolution of society from savagery to Greek civilization 
—where the progress halted—took place by mechanisms of cultural 
diffusion from Egypt of a kind that would have pleased our protagonists 
of anthropological diffusionism a mere generation ago—writers such as 
Perry and Grafton Eliot Smith. 

More surprising in its modernity and penetration, however, is the 
work of Ferguson who clearly formulated many of the concepts and 
problems which were to assume a new importance after Darwin and 
which are still central to modern social science. Like Durkheim he be- 
lieved not only that man is a social animal, marked off from other species 
by social organization and linguistic communication, but also that the 
study of mankind must be the study of groups and associations, not of in- 
dividuals. Progress, he claimed, ‘is within the competence of the lowest 
of mankind’.® It will be useful to us to examine the bases from which 
Ferguson believed this progress could proceed and the processes whereby 
it might be spread from society to society. 

He admits—as in the world of Montesquieu who could not admit?— 
the importance of climate and situation as providing societies with both 
influences and varying opportunities, but he is no mere environmentalist. 
Indeed one of his major claims to sociological importance is his rejection 
of any simple system of single, uni-causal explanations of social change. 
He assigns an important but not transcendent role to social conflict as a 
forge of new social institutions, new forms of social solidarity, and new 
human groupings. He recognizes both the importance of conflict be- 
tween societies and of those which take place within a single society in 
producing these results. He stresses the part played by the development 
of the useful arts, invention and what we would now call technology in 
changing society. Proceeding step by step with this is the growth of 
professions, crafts and the division of labour—a factor which might well 
expect to find expression in the Scotland of Adam Smith. I doubt, 
though, whether any other writer of the century understood as did 
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Ferguson how the increasing fragmentation of labour ‘tended to dis- 
member the human character’.!° 

Marx may have found a clue here to what he has to say about the 
‘estrangement’ or ‘alienation’ produced by industrialism which is such 
a theme in his earlier writings, and one may see in what Ferguson has 
to say an anticipation of some of the most fruitful concepts of Durk- 
heim’s On the Division of Labour in Society. Few nineteenth-century an- 
thropologists would have grasped Ferguson’s point: to them progress 
was bought at a low price and the division of labour in multiplying 
resources was ipso facto good. Today we are well aware of both its advan- 
tages and the malformations of individual and society in which it can 
result. We think of this as a peculiarly modern malaise, and recognize 
it with a shock in pages now nearly two centuries old. 

Ferguson believed in the psychological unity of mankind—a necessary 
assumption for any reasonable theory of social evolution. Intelligence 
was in his view an essentially practical faculty, and its quest and aspir- 
ation for satisfaction provided the dynamic of social evolution. Yet, 
though the unresting pursuit of diverse ends is universal Ferguson does 
not take social evolution as an affair of deliberate purpose. Nations, he 
tells us, ‘stumble upon establishments, which are indeed the result of 
human action, but not the execution of any human design’.!! Imagin- 
ation, he says, could not anticipate all the consequences which acts 
produce. 

Finally one may note that Ferguson is concerned with the general 
evolution of what he calls civil society: what he has to say does not 
profess to be true of any single grouping of men but of society at large. 
It follows then that there is borrowing and diffusion from one society to 
another. This cannot take place, however, unless the debtor society is 
in a state of sociological readiness to receive the foreign innovation, or, 
as he puts it: ‘Any singular practice of one country . . . is seldom trans- 
ferred to another, till the way be prepared by the introduction of 
similar circumstances.’ !* 

In dwelling so long on Ferguson I have had two purposes: to 
demonstrate how far the doctrine of social evolution had advanced 
nearly a century before the publication of On the Origin of Species and 
also to demonstrate what I understand by the term and take to be 
the basis of a satisfactory theory of such evolution. I do not mean that 
I am in complete agreement with Ferguson, far less that I think his 
account sufficient. Yet, so far as it goes it is correct, and this being 
so the Darwinian impact must be assessed differently from the usual 
account which puts the whole problem of social evolution into post- 
Darwinian categories. Let us turn then to the situation in the last cen- 
tury once the Darwinian theory had been published and, on the whole, 
accepted. 

Darwin himself believed in an undefined kind of way in social evolu- 
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tion, and he was a man who took little on trust: what was his evidence 
for such a statement as this? 


To believe that man was aboriginally civilized and then suffered utter 
degradation . . . is to take a pitiably low view of human nature. It is appar- 
ently a truer and more cheerful view that progress has been much more 
general than retrogression; that man has risen, though by slow and inter- 
rupted steps, from a lowly condition to the highest standard as yet attained 
by him in knowledge, morals and religion.** 


The evidence was, I think, of three kinds. Palaeontology and com- 
parative anatomy had made the descent of homo sapiens from a non- 
human ancestor sufficiently probable. The record of geological strata was 
apparently continuous with the archaeological stratigraphy of human 
culture established by the Danes, Thomsen and Worsaae. It required no 
great effort to read the evidence of social evolution into the sequence 
of stone, bronze and iron ‘ages’, and this was to some extent achieved 
by another Dane, Nilsson, who established four stages of development 
in terms of different means of subsistence—Savage food gatherers and 
hunters; Herders and Nomads; Agriculturalists; and Civilization with a 
division of labour, writing and monetary exchange. The fact that 
archaeology can in fact tell us little with certainty about social structure 
was not fully recognized. 

Secondly, though there was little or nothing that would be recognized 
today as serious ethnography, yet there was a great deal of incidental 
ethnographic information becoming increasingly available—an amount 
to which Darwin himself had contributed as readers of his narrative 
of the voyage of H.M.S. Beagle will remember. This material could 
plausibly be arranged in sequences, that, though in fact merely logical, 
could easily be believed to represent the survival into the present of 
forms of past society and therefore to manifest a past temporal order of 
increasing complexity, scale and control over the natural world. The 
very lack of rigour in such material made it only the more suitable for 
such purposes. 

Thirdly, the biological hypothesis of Darwinism in all its ramifications 
depends greatly on analogical argument—as is particularly clear in all 
that Darwin himself has to say about sexual selection. There is nothing 
illegitimate about this, but the temptations of analogy are great, and 
much that was believed and passionately defended about social evolu- 
tion was in fact the consequence of an all too ready, easy and dogmatic 
recourse to analogy by men who would have been much more sceptical 
in the conduct of investigations in the non-human sciences. That there 
must be a real analogy between social development and biological evolu- 
tion was taken to be evidence that there was such an evolution in society. 
So great a man as Tylor could write that, ‘Human institutions, like 
stratified rocks, succeed each other in series substantially uniform over 
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the Globe . . . shaped by similar human nature.’ !4 Such a proposition 
might be demonstrated by the comparative studies for which Tylor was 
then arguing, but the demonstration was—and still largely is—required. 
The analogy, however late-nineteenth-century scholars might believe 
in it, was not evidence, was not enough. 

One result of pushing the analogy was a monstrous over-emphasis on 
conflict as the dynamic factor in all social change. Struggles between 
individuals, groups, social strata, tribes, states, races and so on were all 
confused with one another, and a crude Darwinismus was mingled with 
cruder versions of classical economics to produce what men believed 
to be evolutionary sociology, but was actually mere ideology. 

As early as 1881, Lassenan’s La Lutte pour l’existence et l'association pour 
la lutte argued the importance of co-operation in natural and social 
selection, and this theme was to be elaborated by Kropotkin in Mutual 
Aid as a Factor of Evolution (1902); but the remedy for this distortion of 
social reality was to be found less in such work than in the elaboration 
of a more scientific and independent sociology and social anthropology. 
This in its turn proceeded side by side with a rapid growth of scientific 
ethnography and social research and a new strictness of reasoning on 
the social arrangements of mankind. 

One quite unnecessary obstacle remained to be overcome. Its ghost 
still haunts, I am convinced, contemporary thinking and research in 
the field of social change. This obstacle is, or was, ‘diffusionism’. In its 
extreme form, denying human inventiveness to all but a few—or one— 
social groups, and thus limiting the possibility of independent technical 
or social innovation, and positing a single source for all major discoveries 
and modes of collective life, it is held by no serious modern scholar in 
archaeology or anthropology. In the form which argues that, because 
there is undeniably diffusion of both techniques and forms of organiza- 
tion, there can therefore be no scheme of stages or sequences in social 
development it is still influential.!5 Yet it rests on a simple confusion of 
two distinct concepts of social change: history and evolution. 

In the history of any given society diffusion may play a decisive role. 
Throughout Africa below the Sahara, for example, it seems likely that 
the sequence of basic materials for tools and weapons is two-phase: 
stone and iron. This is the consequence of perfectly explicable historical 
factors and does not invalidate the general evolutionary sequence of 
stone, bronze and iron. The latter belongs to a different order of gener- 
ality, and is no more damaged by the example of the culture history 
of Negro Africa than the statement that modern representative political 
institutions have developed from the institutions of feudal polity is 
damaged by the fact that in modern Ghana there are representative 
institutions and have in the past been no strictly feudal ones. Evolu- 
tionary inferences are, of course, derived from historical and ethno- 
graphic data, and some societies may manifest a complete sequence, 
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but there is no reason and little probability that any one society (or all 
societies taken separately) should display the complete pattern of social 
evolution in their unique histories. No more will all the biological 
factors be found to operate or be present in the same order and strength 
in the development of some single species. And with societies, the factor 
of borrowing and dissemination make such regularity even more un- 
likely. To confuse history with evolution is to make the sociological 
analysis of social change impossible—something clearly understood by 
Ferguson and the best of the classical anthropologists like Tylor and 
Morgan. 

Yet the fact of diffusion as a major element in the social history of 
nations is, of course, something to which there is no biological analogy. 
In consequence anyone concerned in the analysis of comparative data 
must be on guard in assigning similar social phenomena to similar causes. 
According to Ginsberg such similarities may result from any of five 
circumstances.'* These are, (1) independent evolution, (2) participation 
in some more inclusive developmental movement, (3) diffusion, (4) con- 
vergent development, (5) spurious similarity. 

We may say, then, that if social evolution takes place it is a matter of 
culture in the wide sense which Tylor employs when he includes all the 
items of knowledge and art in his definition at the beginning of his 
Primitive Culture. We must also say—as I hope the foregoing discussion 
makes clear—that any process of social evolution is part of the larger 
problem of social change, and presents but one variety of such change. 
Can one then say that social evolution takes place and define a connec- 
tion with Darwinism? 

I think that we can, even in the absence of such a satisfactory classi- 
fication of social structures as would allow the comparative method free 
play and put the whole question beyond doubt. The development of 
technology as revealed by the archaeologists and historians of applied 
science is as clear a case of descent by modification in terms of the 
survival of the fittest means to ends as could be imagined. The growth of 
rational bureaucracy on a smaller scale illustrates the same point with 
equal clarity. In the first instance we find an evolution which is co- 
terminous with that of human culture. In the second we are presented 
with one of a numerous family of instances of parallel or convergent 
social evolution 

We are thus presented with not one but a multitude of social evolu- 
tions. As the late Gordon Childe put it, ‘If the fruitful application of 
evolutionary terms to an artifact, an institution or Society demands 
caution, they can be applied to societies only with more cautious reserv- 
ations’,'? for here we come up against the distinction between evolution 
of the two types discussed above and history. Nor, in discussing such 
evolutions must we forget the real uniqueness of man who can alone, 
among the creatures of nature, profoundly alter by deliberate purpose 
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the environment in which he has to live and who may even in time 
alter, equally deliberately, his own biological inheritance. 

Without Darwin and the almost universal influence of his theories 
there would, I believe, have been no revival of sociological thought such 
as took place in the latter half of the nineteenth century despite the in- 
dependent labours of Comte in France and Spencer in England. The 
hope that some simple over-all scheme of social evolution would be 
found proved fallacious, and perhaps technology alone provides a case 
of genuine evolution which is in any sense universal. But the found- 
ations of modern social anthropology and sociology were laid in this 
hope. The methods of social investigation from field work in anthro- 
pology to sample surveys in sociology and the growth of knowledge 
and theory were re-animated by Darwinian ambitions and influences. 
Academic sociology in this country is no very sturdy plant, but we 
largely owe its existence to Darwinian currents and the ambition to 
treat of man and society as a part of nature—as the first academic 
sociologist in this country, Leonard Hobhouse, abundantly did. 

The programme and ambitions of Ferguson were essentially sound, 
but he could see neither the complexity of the problem of social evolution 
—or, as he called it, the history of civil society—nor did he possess the 
necessary evidence for the foundation of an adequate judgment. His 
intuition might have remained lost without the Darwinian revolution 
and the long process of rediscovery which has followed and which, I 
believe, continues today. 

At the heart of the problem is the fact that it is not social change but 
socially static situations which are infrequent. Only the comparative 
method will allow us to analyse change in all its varieties. We must 
therefore establish logical sequences among social structures and ex- 
amine the possibility that they may be not merely logical but temporal 
and capable of causal explanation. Something in this direction has been 
already done: more remains. Uni-lineal evolution is clearly exceptional 
and long, quasi-evolutionary sequences are probably rare. Homotaxial 
comparisons drawn from short sequences must therefore be the main- 
stay of any theory of social change in the immediate future. From such 
comparisons it may even be that something equivalent in scope to the 
old Darwinian ambition may be realized and the older enterprise of 
Ferguson finally vindicated. 
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THE PLURAL SOCIETY 
IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


John Rex 


has confined itself to dealing with integrated social systems. 

Thus, for example, functionalism, at least in the form in which 
Radcliffe-Brown presents it, revives the analogy between society and 
the organism, while Parsons in his “The Social System’ confines his 
analysis to institutionalized roles, i.e. those roles in which the behaviour 
of ego and alter is governed by norms which they share, and each has a 
‘need-disposition’ to act in accordance with the other’s requirements. 
In political sociology, too, one finds the notion of balance and con- 
sensus concealed behind the question begging term ‘legitimate authority’ 
in terms of which, following Weber, the state is defined. 

Against this trend Merton, Coser, and others have, in varying ways, 
sought to emphasize that social relationships might be less than per- 
fectly institutionalized, and that both at the microcosmic level of par- 
ticular social relations and at the macrocosmic level of societies, conflict 
is endemic in social life. The object of this article is to draw attention 
to the great importance of the study of so-called plural societies as a 
field in which the validity of some of these theoretical models might be 
tested and their concepts refined. Far from this being simply one among 
many specialist fields of study it is a field of crucial and strategic import- 
ance for sociological theory. It may well be, also, that a clearer picture 
of the workings of plural societies might serve to illuminate some of the 
problems of Western industrial societies better than can be done by the 
model of an integrated social system. 

The work of three contributors to the study of plural societies merits 
the special attention of sociologists. These three are Furnivall, whose 
historical researches in Indonesia and Burma necessitated the formula- — 
tion of crude sociological concepts, and who first introduced the term 
‘plural society’; Malinowski, who is more concerned with the inter- 
penetration of culture-patterns in the culture-contact situation; and, 
finally, Gunnar Myrdal for whom the ‘pluralness’ of American culture 
raised problems on a methodological level. Other names, like those of 
Thurnwald! and Westermann,? also come to mind, but the concepts 
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used by these three will serve as the framework around which a picture 
of the workings of plural societies may be built up. 

Furnivall was the first to emphasize, and has emphasized more 
strongly than any other writer, that the sort of society to be observed in 
Indonesia or Burma was of a different sociological type from any 
European society.? The essence of the difference was that in these 
‘plural societies’ people of different ethnic origins do not meet each 
other except in the market place, where the members of each group 
must dispose of their goods and services to members of other groups. As 
a result no common ‘social will’ or ‘social demand’ develops. But ‘social 
demand’ is an essential fact in the liberal-capitalist West, where, al- 
though the laws of individual supply and demand would place no limits 
on the sorts of labour contract which were permissible, ‘social demand’ 
condemns and outlaws ‘sweated labour’. 

Thus the plural society is, according to Furnivall, Adam Smith’s 
ideal given literal expression. The social consensus for which Adam 
Smith made no allowance, but which, as Durkheim pointed out, was 
essential to laissez-faire societies, is missing in the Asian market-place. 
The main point about the ‘pluralness’ of a society, according to this 
view, lies solely in the fact that it leads to the occurrence of economic 
or market relations in the raw. The problem then becomes that of trying 
to discover how such a society can continue to exist, or, if it cannot, in 
what directions it is likely to change. This is not quite what Parsons 
calls ‘the Hobbesian problem of order’, for the basic socio-economic 
institutions are taken for granted. Rather it is the ‘Market problem of 
order’, the problem of why life in the market-place is not poor, nasty, 
solitary, brutish and short, and, if not, why not. 

A major point on which Furnivall is unclear in his exposition is 
whether he sees the absence of social demand to be a feature of relations 
within each ethnic group or only of relations between groups. On the 
one hand he does suggest the existence of in-group solidarity in each 
group outside market-hours. On the other he is very insistent on 
emphasizing the development of individualistic attitudes in other than 
market relations. A good example of the latter is the development of 
certificate-hunting attitudes in the sphere of education, coupled with a 
lack of interest in government suggestions that the group should receive 
education along the lines of its own culture. Perhaps the truth is that, 
once the Western market system has become established, nearly every 
aspect of an individual’s social relations and activities become dependent 
upon the market situation, and that only domestic and residential com- 
munity institutions remain relatively unaffected, so that a matter like 
education tends to be considered in terms of its market value, though 
something like baptism may be seen in terms of its integration value 
for the particular group. Unfortunately Furnivall is insufficient of an 
anthropologist to pursue this sort of question. His major emphasis 
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appears to be upon the effect on the market situation of cultural hetero- 
geneity among the participants. 

Furnivall’s first attempt to answer the question of how a plural society 
could continue to exist is given in his ‘Netherlands India’. There he 
mentions what he calls four ‘resolutions’ of the plural society which are 
to be found in the long span of Indonesian history. These appear to be 
the ways in which intergroup relations might be structured other than 
by market processes. First, there is the way of caste, by means of which 
Indonesia’s conquerors resolved their race relations problem; second, 
the rule of law by means of which Raffles sought to reorganize Indo- 
nesian society, giving equal access to the same courts but otherwise 
letting market processes operate; third, Nationalism, whose solution of 
democracy and self-government Furnivall at this time thought im- 
practicable because it would put economic and political power in 
different hands; and, finally, the Dutch solution of Federalism. In his 
later work ‘Colonial Policy and Practice’, Furnivall seems to have 
moved towards accepting the feasibility of the nationalist ‘resolution’. 

To sum up Furnivall’s account of the plural society: 


1. He sees such a society as arising as a result of the extension of com- 
merce and trade, so that a market situation of a new type emerges 
in which those who participate do not share common values, 
customs and social institutions, but live for other than economic 
activities, apart from one another in separate groups. 

2. The market society which emerges, therefore, lacks the social 
buttresses which are normal in Western capitalist society. To a 
much greater extent than in European markets people will be 
inclined to pursue their own individual self-interest and to exploit 
others, especially if the others are from another ethnic group. 

3. To avoid a sort of market anarchy some sort of social framework 
has to be imposed. The four historic systems which have been 
tried or proposed are those of Caste, The Rule of Law, Nationalist 
Democracy, and Federalism. 


The great merit of Furnivall’s theory is that it raises in a sharp form 
the question of the relation between market systems on the one hand 
and culture and community on the other. In fact it is in the separation 
of these two, as much as in the separation of ethnic groups, that the 
‘pluralness’ of Furnivall’s models appears to reside. There is no doubt 
that this is one of the central questions in colonial sociology. The point 
which Furnivall fails to make sufficiently clearly, however, is the extent 
to which the market system itself produces new group affiliations and 
gives new meaning to old ones. Such a conception, emphasizing the 
conflict of aspirations between natives, settlers, and imperial govern- 
ment, is implicit in Furnivall’s later book, but its implications for the 
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general theory of the plural society which forms the book’s central 
chapter are not fully worked out. What is needed on the theoretical 
level to systematize Furnivall’s most important insights is an explicit 
statement, both of the way in which pre-existing cultures are brought 
into relation through the market, and of the way in which the market, 
which draws people together into a single social system, also divides 
them into new dynamically related groupings.‘ 

Turning from Furnivall to Malinowski,’ the most obvious thing 
which we notice is the absence of any references to relations of the 
market kind. What Malinowski is concerned with is the interpenetration 
of culture patterns in a situation of culture contact. Undoubtedly 
Malinowski’s failure to emphasize the economic circumstances which 
lead to culture contact prevents him from giving a clear account of the 
dynamics of culture change, and is a major weakness of his analysis. Yet 
on the other hand he has what Furnivall lacks, a lively sense of the way 
in which culture patterns interpenetrate and conflict. Culture is not 
merely something carried on in a segregated home after the market 
closes. It is something in which people are continually engaged and 
which brings them into contact with other groups both in the market 
place and elsewhere. 

The first and most essential thesis which Malinowski advances is that 
in the culture contact situation institutions come into existence which 
cannot be attributed to either parent culture, but which are wholly new 
(Malinowski calls this ‘the three column approach’ to culture contact). 
But Malinowski is not very clear as to which institutions belong in his 
third column. At one point he tells us that mining and plantation enter- 
prise or indirect rule obey laws which cannot be deduced from either 
culture, but on the very same page he tells us that they are the effective 
influences of the Western world. 

The reason for this confusion appears to be that the dominant culture 
produces new institutions in the contact situation (Furnivall’s market 
without a social demand is such a new institution born of the contact 
situation) but that these institutions are not stable because they clash 
with emergent native patterns. According to this view there would not 
be only three columns as Malinowski suggests but five and their head- 
ings would be as follows: 


| 1. European (2. European = 3. The out- 4. Native | 5. Traditional | 
| domestic | emergent | come of | emergent | 
| patterns | _— contact conflict | contact 
| | patterns | patterns 








Malinowski himself recognizes that more ‘columns’ are necessary, but 
his view of what columns there should be differs from that suggested 
here in a significant way. He suggests the following five headings: 
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1. White 2. Processes 3. Surviving 4. Recon- 5. New forms of 
influences of culture forms of structed spontaneous 
interests, contact tradition past native reinte- 
intentions and gration and 

change reaction 


The most striking difference between this table and the one above is, 
that although there are three columns for the native culture and only 
one for the European in Malinowski’s table, it is the European culture 
which is assigned the determining role. There is no column for Native 
intentions or interests. Natives simply react. 

There are a number of reasons for this difference. Malinowski is 
an anthropologist primarily interested in primitive cultures and the 
adaptations which they make in the contact situation. Moreover in the 
pre-war situation, when colonial nationalism was less obvious a factor, 
European rather than native intentions determined native culture 
change. (On this point, however, it may be noted that some other 
writers of the thirties, notably Westermann, gave far greater recognition 
to the role which nationalism was likely to play.) A sociologist interested 
in the total situation of contact would be as much concerned with race 
relations as with the modification of primitive culture, and, the later he 
wrote, the more weight he would have to give to the emergent patterns 
of behaviour of native populations and to the aspirations of colonial 
nationalism. 

We should distinguish here between two different things. One is the 
discovery of the principles of social and cultural change in order to 
predict what is likely to happen next. The other is the giving of practical 
advice to one or other of the groups engaged in the contact situation. So 
far as the first is concerned, the problem is to assess the extent to which 
either of the groups is able, by mobilizing sanctions, to realize its inten- 
tions, and, if the outcome of the conflict is seen to be likely to be 
indecisive, to suggest what sort of compromise will be arrived at. The 
second problem is merely that of clarifying the picture of the intentions 
and aspirations of the various parties and suggesting to the one whom 
one is supporting the most economical way of achieving at least some of 
its aims. 

Malinowski does not clearly distinguish between these two tasks when 
he puts forward what he calls ‘the principle of common measure’. The 
adoption of this principle means that the anthropologist must ‘collate 
European intentions or policy with the corresponding African institu- 
tion and assess whether in the process of change the interests of the two 
sides clash or dovetail’.* Giving a specific example he says: 

‘The principle of common measure declares that only what is effec- 
tively useful both to him [i.e. the African] and the European com- 
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munity should be administered to him educationally and that in a form 
directly compatible with his future functions.’ ¢ 

If this is thought of as a scientific theory of culture change, or even 
as advice about how best to co-operate with the trend of history, it has 
some puzzling features. Why should one not ask of any European 
activity whether it accords with African intentions and then say that 
only this should be ‘administered’ to the European. The puzzle dis- 
appears if we recognize that Malinowski is merely offering advice 
to Europeans on how best their intentions might be realized. Thus 
Malinowski’s ‘Principle of Common Measure’ was frequently quoted in 
support of the South African plan for Bantu education which avowedly 
aimed at the preservation of white supremacy. 

These facts, however, should not blind us to the real merit of 
Malinowski’s theory. There is no reason why an anthropologist should 
not put his findings at the disposal of practical men for the better 
realization of their purposes. Malinowski did make a real contribution 
to our understanding of the workings of the culture contact process by 
recognizing that there were emergent patterns arising in the contact 
situation different from those of the parent cultures. This is a real 
advance beyond Furnivall, for whom patterns of culture seem to be 
somewhat inert and divorced from the rough and tumble of the market- 
place. But Malinowski fails to give us any theory of change. After having 
shown a conflict of patterns he passes to giving practical political advice. 

This is a very convenient point at which to pass on to a consideration 
of the work of our third theorist, Gunnar Myrdal,’ for Myrdal’s great 
theoretical contribution to sociology arises out of his consideration of 
the relation between sociological research and deliberate social change 
planned by practical politicians. 

Myrdal doubts the possibility of achieving complete objectivity in any 
sociological investigation and prefers to regard objectivity as a goal 
towards which sociologists must strive. We are so much a part of our 
culture that it is very difficult indeed to imagine anyone ridding himself 
of presuppositions of an evaluative kind. But nowhere is this more 
so than in dealing with racial questions, because race questions im- 
mediately raise emotional tensions which make it impossible for us to 
preserve a value-free attitude. In America, Myrdal suggested that the 
degree of racial tension was such and power so firmly in the hands of the 
Whites that even those who spoke on behalf of the negroes very often 
tacitly accepted valuations made by the dominant Whites. 

Some sociologists have attempted to overcome this problem by confin- 
ing themselves strictly to the facts. Myrdal suggests that the notion of a 
sociological fact is more complex than those who hold this naive view 
suppose. There are no facts without hypotheses, and hypotheses in 
sociology inevitably involve the assertion of a relationship between some 
institution, custom, or activity, and someone’s purpose. Usually those 
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who claim that they are sticking to the facts have tacitly assumed that 
the fulfilment of the purposes of a particular party is something necessary 
and beyond question. In Myrdal’s view the purposes or values to which 
social facts are being related should be explicitly stated by the sociolo- 
gist. In this way the truly scientific questions can be kept separate from 
questions of value. Myrdal then goes on to base his own analysis upon 
the evaluative standpoint that it is desirable that the aims of what he 
calls the American Creed should be realized. 

These are, of course, methodological issues. But they reflect import- 
ant problems of social organization. There are a number of different 
evaluative viewpoints for the analysis of American society because 
American society consists of ethnic and other groups which make con- 
flicting value judgments, or which have conflicting aspirations. This is 
Malinowski’s problem once again, with the extreme columns referring 
to the domestic culture of the imperial country and the traditional 
culture of the natives left out. Here we have simply two patterns 
emerging in the market and in other race-contact situations of American 
life. They could each be looked at in terms of their ‘functional’ value 
for either group (this is the only sense in which Myrdal is prepared to 
admit the term ‘function’), or in terms of the contribution which they 
make towards the attainment of any other state of affairs which someone 
may deem desirable. 

But if sociology is to be more than merely a practical technique it 
should also deal with the question of how a situation develops if there 
is no intervention from outside. That is to say that in addition to saying 
what must be done to implement this or that set of values, the sociologist 
should be able to predict what will happen if things go on as they are 
doing. Clearly Myrdal has this very much in mind, for he writes: 


In a scientific treatment of practical aspects of social problems, alternative 
sets of hypothetical value premises should not be chosen arbitrarily. The 
principle of selection should be their relevance. Relevance is determined by 
the interests and ideals of actual persons and groups of persons. There is thus 
no need of introducing value premises which are not held by anybody. 

Within the circle of relevance so determined a still more narrow circle 
of significance may be taken to denote such valuations as are held by sub- 
stantial groups of people or by small groups with substantial social power. 
Realistic social research on practical problems will have to concentrate its 
attention on value premises corresponding to valuations which have high 
social significance. On the other hand it is certainly not necessary to adopt 
only those valuations which are held by a majority of the population or by a 
potentially dominant group.® 


Here it is apparent that Myrdal has attained the same perspective 
on social change in American society, as we suggested was the logical 
development of Malinowski’s account of culture change in the contact 
situation. Malinowski does not reach this level of clarity precisely 
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because he fails to make the value judgments guiding his investigations 
explicit, concealing them under the so-called ‘Principle of the Common 
Measure’. 

It seems clear that, though his subject of investigation was not one of 
those societies which are commonly thought of as ‘plural’, Myrdal has 
made a contribution of the first importance to the analysis of plural 
societies. In Furnivall a plural society is regarded as being one in which 
originally separate cultures remain separate and so fail to provide a 
social buttress for the market situation in which people of different 
ethnic groups meet. In Malinowski the culture patterns themselves are 
seen as interpenetrating and conflicting, leading to the emergence of 
new forms. In Myrdal the interpenetrating and conflicting patterns are 
not ‘culture patterns’ in the usual sense of the term, but value patterns 
made up of sets of valued activities, which further both the interests and 
the ideals of groups brought together by economic, political and socio- 
cultural forces. The notion of interests and ideals which develops 
Malinowski’s category of European ‘intentions’ and the notion of the 
‘social power’ possessed by conflicting groups together provide the 
dynamic element in Myrdal’s theory, which is missing in both the work 
of Furnivall and that of Malinowski. 


In the light of this review of theoretical contributions to the theory 
of plural societies it becomes possible to suggest a programme in terms 


of which plural societies might be studied. The following conclusions 
appear to emerge from our review: 


1. Malinowski and Furnivall rightly draw our attention to the 
importance of the culture patterns which existed prior to the con- 
tact situation, and Malinowski makes an important distinction 
between those elements which survive and those which we have to 
reconstruct as they existed before contact. A study of these patterns 
is essential to the understanding of plural societies, since there are 
many important social and cultural features of such societies, 
which defy explanation simply in terms of the market situation, or 
in terms of the contact situation. This appears to involve a kind of 
historical explanation, which functional anthropology commonly 
avoids, but since there is no integral whole in the market situation 
in terms of which they can be explained, it seems essential to 
accept some such historical explanations here. 

. But Malinowski argues that the only reason for the survival of 
culture patterns from the past is that they do serve a function in 
relation to the existing situation.* There is not in Malinowski’s 
theory the same radical divorce that there is in Furnivall’s between 
the market and culture patterns, and this should lead to a much 
greater understanding of the living elements in a group’s culture. 
Furnivall, on the other hand, by dissociating market and culture 
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emphasizes the non-normative aspects of market situation. What 
we have is a conflict, not of culture patterns, but of interests. 
Finally, Myrdal looks on the conflict situation in American society 
as one between differing ideals as well as between differing 
interests. These ideals are to be distinguished from culture patterns 
and from interests. 

Actually the views of the three theorists on this point are com- 
plementary rather than conflicting. In analysing the market 
situation or any other aspect of the contact situation (it might be 
through, say, religious missions or through war) we should have 
to consider the traditional patterns, the interests and the ideals 
and aspirations of each of the participant groups. 

. Such an analysis would involve the unmasking of concealed value 
judgments in the conclusions drawn about the ‘Facts’ of their 
society by participating groups. Usually such conclusions will 
point to the objective necessity of the performance of certain duties 
for the society as a whole, or to some consensus which is alleged 
to prevail among members of different groups. Of course, if the 
society has ceased to be a plural society and has become an 
integrated one, certain activities would be necessary to preserve 
its equilibrium, and there might well develop something of a con- 
sensus. Myrdal has performed a useful service, however, in draw- 
ing our attention to the fact that very often an alleged social 
consensus refers to nothing more than the consensus of the 
dominant group. If this is so we should in the analysis of plural 
societies also be concerned with the ideologies (or in Mannheim’s 
terminology ‘ideologies and Utopias’) or the various groups in 
terms of which they rationalize their cause. 

. When we have exposed the nature of the conflicts in the contact 
situation, our next aim should be to explore its dynamics. This is 
a more complex problem than it would at first appear. Myrdal’s 
view seems to be that the realization of the aspirations of a group 
depends upon the size and social power of the group and the size 
and power of the groups deployed against it. But this does not help 
us to predict what sort of compromise or other outcome might 
emerge from any particular conflict and any particular balance of 
power. And, as Myrdal recognizes, account must be taken of the 
extent to which the aspirations and valuations of a formerly 
oppressed group might be, in the common usage of the term, 
‘Utopian’. At the present stage of development of sociology we 
should be compelled simply to proceed empirically and historically 
to try to discover the sort of outcome which might be expected 
to follow a particular type of conflict in a particular situation. 
Systematic comparative studies in a limited field (say, among 
plural societies in Africa) might then lead us to formulate limited 
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generalizations of a dynamic kind. We should be able to say that, 
given the existence of a particular conflict of culture patterns, 
interests and ideals, and given a certain balance of sanctions, it 
was to be expected that a particular type of readjustment might 
occur. 

It should perhaps be noted, however, that the mere existence of 
a conflict of culture, interests, and ideals by no means implies that 
the structure of the society will change. What may happen is that 
the nature of the sanctions employed by the dominant group might 
change. Whereas previously they had employed ideological sanc- 
tions supporting their claim to dominance with a ‘myth of 
authority’, they might under pressure be compelled to abandon 
this and to fall back on more obvious physical sanctions. If an 
opinion might be ventured on this point it is that the true signifi- 
cance of ‘passive resistance’ movements is that by challenging 
the ‘myth of authority’ they expose the conflict situation and the 
nature of the dominant group’s authority. 


To clarify this outline we might consider the task facing the sociolo- 
gist of plural societies in contemporary Africa. If we may assume that 
some knowledge of traditional cultures has already been obtained the 
principle steps for the investigator appear to be the following: 


1. To study the economic interests as well as the expressed intentions 
of representative members of each group in a territory. 

. To study the roles which members of one group assign to members 
of the other as a result of having these interests and intentions and 
to compare these with the other group’s self-assigned role. Thus, 
to take one of Malinowski’s examples, we should note any variance 
between the sort of education which the European settler wishes 
the African to receive, and the sort of education desired by 
Africans. Or we might compare the European’s view of the rights 
of a native workman with the rights which the workman seeks for 
himself. 

. To study the power situation, including not only the more obvious 
and more important factors such as the control of weapons and of 
market-opportunities, but also the more intangible factors such 
as control of ideas and communications, access to governmental 
authorities, etc. Which of these less tangible factors were import- 
ant would have, of course, to be decided from case to case. The 
ultimate test of their importance would be the possibility of 
demonstrating their causal importance in a sequence of social 
change. But at this earlier empirical stage the sociologist would be 
compelled to select for study those types of power which appeared 
to him important on the basis of working hypotheses. 

. To study the society over a period of time in order to discover what 
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changes it undergoes, both in the relations and role-expectations 
between groups and in the sort of sanctions employed by either 
group in the pursuit of its purposes. 

5. To compare different sequences of development in order to dis- 
cover whether any limited generalization about development 
could be made. 


Such a programme would provide a useful framework for studying 
contemporary developments in African and other plural societies. It 
represents an attempt to combine the insights of Furnivall, Malinowski 
and Myrdal derived from the study of different areas. 

We may now return to the question posed at the beginning of this 
essay: To what extent is the application of this theoretical model limited 
to colonial situations? 

It should be noted that some of its key problems were suggested not 
by a colonial situation at all, but by Myrdal’s study of contemporary 
America. Could not a similar plan of study be employed in the analysis 
of British society? For myself I am prepared to accept that the scheme 
is less applicable in a society like our own than in the colonial situation. 
Class divisions in Britain are certainly not as far-reaching as are the 
differences between race groups in the colonies. Nonetheless I think that 
our analysis of our own society would be enriched by studies which 
started by assuming conflicting valuations, rather than some sort of 
social consensus. We should always look on the idea of a social consensus 
with suspicion. Very often it represents nothing more than the ideology 
of the ruling group. The study of plural societies is important for 
sociology generally because the explicit recognition that they are plural 
draws attention to the fact that social systems do exist in which conflict 
is more obvious than consensus. The model of the plural society, when 
its workings are more fully understood, is one which is just as essential 
to the sociologist as is, say, Parsons’ model of an integrated social 
system. The process of social and political change currently going on 
in Britain’s multiracial colonies provides us with the sort of empirical 
material against which such a model can be tested and refined. 
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SOME SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 
A RURAL AREA IN WALES 


Jac L. Williams 


one small rural community is typical of rural communities in 

general, but a detailed analysis of the nature of the social mobility 
that has been promoted by the coming of grammar school education to 
one small rural community in Wales may serve to draw attention to 
one potential consequence of our present-day educational outlook, with 
its emphasis on the economic aspect of education and on the potential 
contribution each child can make to the sum total of a country’s wealth, 
without considering the need for sustaining the cultural and social life of 
the various communities and classes that constitute a nation as a whole. 

This Welsh community, situated in a Welsh-speaking rural area 
where the percentage of children attending grammar schools has been 
much higher than the national average for more than a quarter of a 
century, consisted in 1950 of 354 persons. A detailed analysis of the 
1851 Census Returns at the Public Record Office indicated that the 
same area was inhabited by at least 789 persons when that Census was 
taken and that the total population of the area in 1950 was less than 
the population aged under 21 in 1851. 

An analysis of the movement of population to and from this area 
during the period 1920-50 revealed that 110 young persons aged be- 
tween 15 and 30 years left this small rural community during a period 
of thirty years, and the main cause of this egress appeared to be a 
strong desire for some kind of employment that was not available for 
them within their own community, nor indeed within the type of social 
milieu in which they had spent their childhood and adolescence. 

The occupations into which they went when they left were as follows: 

Teaching 15 Distributive Trade 15 
Clerical work 18 Engineering 4 
Nursing 6 Police Force 4 
Chemistry and Agricultural work 10 

Dispensing 4 Social work I 
Holy Orders 3 Domestic Service 7 


I: WOULD BE RASH to conclude that what has happened in 
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Twenty-three others, aged 18-30, left the community during the same 
period as a direct result of marriage to a person who wished, or was 
compelled by force of circumstances, to settle outside the community. 
The occupations of 29 persons aged 15-30 who came into the com- 
munity from other areas during the same period were as follows: 


Agricultural workers 18 Minister of Religion 1 

General labourers 3 Unemployed 2 

Office clerks 3 School pupils aged 15+ 2 
(travelling daily to ° 


the nearest town) 


Twenty-two persons aged 20-30 also came into the community as a 
result of marriage to one of its members, thus making a total ingress of 
51 in the 15~30 age group. 

This analysis reveals a significant difference between the occupations 
of those who left the community and those who came into it. Almost 
half of those who left the community went into a type of occupation 
that demands above average intelligence and a background of grammar 
school education, whereas the majority of the young people who came 
in were manual workers who were prepared to do a kind of work that 
does not demand high intelligence or grammar school training. 

Only six of the young people who left the community followed the 
same occupation as they did before they left, or, in the case of young 
people who left on completing their education, the same occupation as 
their parents. Geographical movement was usually accompanied by a 
social climb into an occupation that had more ‘prestige’ than occupa- 
tions that were available within the community. A quest for a prestige 
occupation or white-collar job, or a desire to climb the social or 
economic ladder, inevitably led to migration. 

It has been shown, for example, that this community which is served 
by a two-teacher village school produced 15 teachers during a period of 
thirty years. Twelve of the 15 had to accept teaching posts in England 
on completing their courses of training as the output of teachers in 
Wales greatly exceeds demand. 

The type of girl that used to become a domestic servant in one of the 
middle class houses in the village or in the nearby market town, and 
returned home on Sunday afternoons and evenings to take her place in 
the family pew in church or chapel, left the district to become a clerk, 
a nurse or a shop assistant. The type of young man who used to become 
a craftsman earning his living within the community left the area to 
work in industry or to become a policeman. Some Welsh-speaking farm 
servants and sons of farmers left the community to become tractor 
drivers or cowmen on farms in England where the conditions of work 
are better than they are in the Welsh small farm pattern of agriculture. 

On the contrary, six persons who came to settle in the area entered 
the community as farm servants. They came in to fill a gap created in 
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the social structure and in the local economic life by the egress of the 
community’s own young people. 

This analysis indicates that the young people who migrated from the 
community constituted the more able and the more responsible mem- 
bers of the adolescent population, young people who, fifty years ago, 
would have become the most progressive farmers and the most skilled 
craftsmen in the area and leaders in the local religious and social life. 
Not one of the 24 primary school pupils who had gained a scholarship 
or a special place from the local primary school into the nearest gram- 
mar school during the period 1930-44 lived within the community in 
1950, and only six of them lived within the same county. (Two of 
these six were women who had stayed in the county for domestic rea- 
sons.) During the period 1935-50, six members of the community 
gained University degrees, but there is no employment that can be 
considered suitable for graduates within the area, and graduation was 
inevitably followed in each case by settlement outside the community, 
usually in an urban area. 

The type of person lost from the community as a direct result of the 
coming of grammar school education was not replaced by inward 
migration, Forty-eight of the 110 young persons who had left this com- 
munity during the period 1920-50 had left to take up occupations that 
may be regarded as ‘white-collar’ occupations. During the same period 
there was an ingress of four persons with this type of occupation, leaving 
a net loss of 44 persons with a background of grammar school educa- 
tion. No potential leaders had come into the community to replace the 
potential leaders who had left, with the exception of the minister of 
religion. 

One consequence of educational opportunities being made available 
for members of this community in general may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to the officers of the Presbyterian church serving the area. This 
church has played a very important part in the religious and social 
life of the community for many generations, and the majority of the 
inhabitants of the area still belong to it, although their attendance is 
less regular than that of their forefathers. Its officers have always been 
highly respected and expected to be cultural as well as religious leaders. 
High standards were expected from elders, and it was an office to be 
sought but not solicited, one that involved many responsibilities and 
obligations that extended far beyond the carrying out of certain duties 
within the walls of a church building. Six of the eight elders of this 
church in 1950 were sons or grandsons of former elders. The ability to 
lead in the religious life of the community had tended to appear in the 
same families in different generations, but by 1950 the officers of the 
church were very concerned about the future of this type of church in 
the area, because the young people who were capable of playing an 
active part in the religious life of the community were leaving it, almost 
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without exception, at the end of their grammar school career. The 
younger members of the families and kindred who had been leading the 
religious, social and cultural life of this community during several 
generations no longer lived within it. ‘The pattern of education that has 
developed during the present century had enabled them to ‘get on’, 
and ‘getting on’ inevitably meant ‘getting out’. 

Individual members of the community profited from the educational 
opportunities that had become available for all in accordance with their 
abilities and aptitudes, but the community as a whole had been im- 
poverished by the steady drain of talent and potential leadership from 
it into English urban and industrial areas. 


NOTE 
' Migration to an English industrial area on completion of a teacher training 


course has been almost inevitable for the majority of the products of Welsh training 
colleges during the period to which reference is made, 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AND 
SCHOOL SIZE 


R. Lynn 


I, INTRODUCTION 


N a much discussed book, Pedley (1956) puts forward the view that 

the sixth forms of maintained grammar schools are the weakest link 

in the English education system. Their inefficiency is a result of their 
small size. By virtue of this they are frequently unable to offer much 
variety of subjects for advanced level, and in spite of the generous pupil- 
teacher ratio the small number of pupils means that they are inefficiently 
taught and lack the stimulus of discussion with others. So unsatisfactory 
does Pedley consider the present sixth form system that he advocates 
scrapping it altogether and replacing it with larger ‘junior colleges’. 
However, factual evidence for this alleged inefficiency of the small 
school is rather thin, and in fact Pedley does not offer any apart from 
headmasters’ comments and the observation that maintained grammar 
schools do badly in the open scholarship competition for Oxford and 
Cambridge compared with many of the public schools with much larger 
sixth forms. The observation must be viewed with caution. While it is 
true that maintained grammar schools are conspicuously absent from 
the annual 7.E.S. list of schools obtaining more than six or so open 
awards, this may simply be because a small school has much less chance 
of obtaining this number of awards. Any fair comparison should com- 
pare the number of awards as a function of the number of boys from the 
school competing. 

Recently a communication by Oldfield (1958) has done something to 
undermine Pedley’s position, He has produced statistical evidence to 
show that small schools actually do significantly better than big ones. 
From an analysis of the table of open awards obtained by schools at 
Oxford and Cambridge published annually by The Times Educational 
Supplement (Worswick, 1958) he shows that, although large schools 
naturally tend to get more awards than small, when the size of school is 
taken into account there is a significant tendency for small schools to 
obtain more awards per 1,000 boys than large schools. If his conclusion 
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that small schools are more educationally efficient than large schools 
is justified, then this is surely a finding of first rate importance for the 
social psychology of education. The present paper is concerned with a 
further examination of this question. 

Interesting as Oldfield’s finding is, there are two important objections 
to the analysis he has made. In the first place, figures for school popula- 
tion were taken from Whitaker's Almanack and these are unsatisfactory 
because some of the schools in question admit boys at the age of eight 
(such as Bradford Grammar School), while others admit at the age of 
thirteen. Clearly schools of different sizes can only be compared if their 
open awards are expressed as a percentage of the same age range. 
Secondly, Worswick’s table only gives schools obtaining more than seven 
open awards. A big school with more than eleven hundred boys is very 
likely to get this number of awards, and in fact all of the four independent 
and direct grant schools of this size did so. On the other hand, only an 
exceptional small school obtains this number of open awards and most 
small schools do not appear in the table at all. Thus by considering only 
the schools that appear in the table, all very big schools are being com- 
pared with exceptionally good small schools. This basis of comparison 
is obviously unsatisfactory and might alone account for the negative 
association between school size and number of awards per 1,060 boys 


which Oldfield finds. 


II, OPEN AWARDS AND SCHOOL SIZE 


All open awards at Oxford and Cambridge for 1957-8, published in 
The Times Educational Supplement, were tabulated for Headmasters’ Con- 
ference schools in England and Wales. These schools fall into two groups, 
namely independent schools which for the most part take boys at the age 
of thirteen, and direct grant together with maintained schools for which 
the age of admission is eleven. Of the 118 independent public schools 
in England and Wales, 105 are recognized as efficient by the Ministry of 
Education, and the number of boys in each school aged sixteen and over 
is published in the Ministry’s pamphlet (1958). From this information 
it is possible to calculate for each school the number of open awards per 
thousand boys aged sixteen and over. When this figure is compared with 
the actual number of boys aged sixteen and over in each school, the 
tendency for big schools to get a large number of open awards in pro- 
portion to their numbers is very strikingly revealed; the correlation be- 
tween the two variables is +-69. The mean number of open awards per 
1,000 boys aged 16+ for different sizes of school is shown in Table I. 

For direct grant and maintained grammar schools there is no published 
information concerning number of boys aged sixteen plus. However for 
62 of these schools it was possible to discover (from Reeve’s and other 
reference books) the number of boys in the school aged eleven and over 
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TABLE I 
Open Awards: Independent H.M.C. Schools 


No. of boys in school aged 16 plus 


, | 

__| Correlation | 

school size | 

81- | 111- | 141- | 171- | 201- | 2391- | 260+ | and awards | 
110 | 140 170 200 | 230 | 260 


| Awards per 1000 
boys aged 164 ‘ 7°6 | 9°7 | 20°4 | 25°2 | 34°7 | 23°1 | 31°9 ‘69 


| No. of schools f 19 20 13 11 8 9 10 | 
| 


and from this to calculate the number of open awards per 1,000 boys in 
the school. A comparison of this figure with the actual size of the school 
shows the same tendency for large schools to obtain a large number of 
open awards: the correlation is +-50 and is significant. The mean number 
of open awards per 1,000 boys for different sizes of school is shown in 


Table II. 


TABLE II 


Open Awards: Direct Grant and L.E.A. Grammar Schools 


Size of school 


Less 
than | 300- 400- | 500- | 600- = 700- 
300 400 500 600 700 800 800+ 


Correlation 


| No. of schools 3 10 14 12 | 10 7 6 
Mean no. awards 
| per 100 boys 

aged 11-19 . “7 | 33 3:0 3°9 3°7 12°4 





III. ADVANCED LEVEL RESULTS AND SCHOOL SIZE 


The relation of school size to educational attainment at ‘A’ level was 
investigated from the results of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Ex- 
amination Board for 1957. 103 independent public schools in England 
and Wales take this examination. The mean number of distinctions and 
passes per hundred boys aged 16 + for different sizes of school are shown 
in Table III. 

In order to obtain a more homogeneous group of schools, a study was 
made of all those maintained grammar schools in the county of London 
which take the London G.C.E. at advanced level. Of the 76 such schools, 
there are 31 boys’ schools and 34 girls’ schools which fulfil this condition. 
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The number of distinctions per 100 candidates and number of passes 
and failures per candidate were calculated for each school and the results 
are shown in Tables IV and V. 


TABLE III 
No. of Boys in School aged 16 plus 


Correlation no. 





Less 80 120- 160- 220+ of boys and no. of | 
80 120 160 220 distinctions per | 
100 boys | 
| 
No. of schools 17 25 20 19 22 
Mean no. of D’s 
per 100 boys 6-7 7°3 79 10°7 130 “44 
Mean no. of passes 
per 100 boys 74:8 66:8 72°7 87:8  go-4 “36 
TABLE IV 
London University ‘A’ Level: Boys 
No. of candidates per school 
: ’ ; Correlation | 
school size 
0-13 14-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-68 and attainment | 
| t | 
No. of schools 5 5 7 5 4 5 | 
Distinctions per 100 | 
candidates 18-2 236 240 23:1 426 27-7 “50 significant | 


Passes per candidate 1°47. 1:93 1:70 «1:76 «#1:96) 1°95 ‘22 
| Failures per 
| candidate ‘gl 1-05 ‘99 «1-08 75, ‘87 |—-28 


TABLE V 


London University ‘A’ Level: Girls 


No. of candidates per school 


Correlation 
school size 
0-5 6-10 | 11-20 21-30 | 31-42 and attainment 
| No. of schools 4 8 13 5 4 
Distinctions per 100 
candidates o 10°0 818 17 | 181 “50 significant 
Passes per candidate 150 | 147) 156 1°58) 1-99 23 


Failures per candidate 82 ‘97! °71 68 ‘56 | —-47 significant 
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IV. ORDINARY LEVEL RESULTS 


An examination of the relation between school size and achievement 
at ordinary level should do something to make clear how far a small 
sixth form is handicapped by the very small number of candidates as 
such. All maintained grammar schools taking London G.C.E. and sit- 
uated in London County were examined and the numbers of passes and 
failures recorded in English Language, French and Mathematics. Tables 
VI and VII show the percentage of passes as a function of the number 
of streams in the school. The significance of the tendency of more candi- 
dates to pass in large schools was tested by means of chi-squared using 
2 x n tables. Chi-squared is significant in the case of boys taking French 
and Mathematics, and girls taking English Language and French. 


TABLE VI 
Boys 

No. of streams in school 2 3 4 | 
No. of schools 4 22 2 
| Percentage passing | 
English Language 55°9 51-8 56-2 
French 43°2 48-9 55°77. | 

Mathematics 55°2 61:8 70°7 


TABLE VII 


Girls 
No. of streams in school 2 3 4 | 
| No. of schools 10 21 2 
| Percentage passing 
_ English Language 548 | 68:5 | 88-4 | 
French 514 62:9 66-9 | 


Mathematics 64:3 478 62-2 | 





The attainments of schools of different sizes at ‘O’ level was also worked 
out for another G.C.E. Board, which is rather small and for this reason 
wishes to remain anonymous. The mean marks in English Language, 
Mathematics and French were calculated for candidates from all main- 
tained and direct grant grammar schools taking the examination. The 
mean marks of candidates from schools of different sizes are shown in 
Tables VIII and IX. Using the ¢ test, all differences greater than 1-7 are 
significant. Again candidates from large schools are doing better than 
those from small. (There was no tendency in this sample for the larger 
schools to be the direct grant schools, which might be supposed to have 
a more intelligent intake.) 
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TABLE VIII 
Boys 


Size of school 


| a. than 500-700 OF - 
| No. of schools 4 

| Mean marks of candidates 

| (1) English Language 47:6 

| (2) French 42°2 

(3) Maths 448 





TABLE IX 
Girls 


Size of school 


Smaller than 500 600-700 


{ 
| No. of schools 


| 


Mean marks of candidates 
(1) English Language 

| (2) French 

| (3) Maths 





DISCUSSION 


The findings seem to show that Pedley is right in his view that the 
small schools are not producing such good results as the large. They show 
also that this tendency becomes more marked with higher levels of 
academic attainment. The better achievements of large schools are most 
evident in university awards and are markedly present in distinctions at 
advanced level. In passes and failures at advanced and ordinary levels 
the differences are less striking. However, it is not at all obvious from the 
results that Pedley is right in attributing the superiority of the big school 
to its large sixth form as such. Two other factors might be advanced to 
explain the association between school size and educational success. 

(1) Do the larger schools attract better teachers? In the case of the 
independent public schools this seems more than probable. The largest 
schools are the famous ones with the most prestige and those with more 
than 200 boys aged sixteen and over include Charterhouse, Clifton, 
Dulwich, Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, Rugby, St. Paul’s and Winchester. 
This is also true of the direct grant schools, where Manchester and 
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Bristol Grammar Schools appear in the largest group. Whether there is 
any such tendency among maintained grammar schools in London 
County seems more doubtful and difficult to establish one way or the 
other. But a comparison of the attainments of London boys and girls at 
A level provides a clue here. It will be observed (Tables IV, V) that 
girls are getting virtually the same proportion of passes as boys, but only 
half as many distinctions. It is doubtful whether better teachers can 
account for this difference, since it seems unlikely that women teachers 
are so much worse than men. It is true that girls may well be less ambi- 
tious than boys and be content to pass and not make the extra effort to get 
a distinction, but this cannot explain the whole of the sex difference; 
since when boys and girls from sixth forms of the same size are compared 
the proportions of distinctions obtained are much more nearly equal. 

(2) Do the larger schools attract more intelligent children? Again it 
may be suspected that this is the case in the independent public and 
direct grant schools, but whether it is so in London County is more 
doubtful. Two pieces of evidence suggest it is not a factor of paramount 
importance. First, if the G.C.E. results at ‘O’ level are taken as an 
index of intelligence the large schools are only getting something like 
8 per cent more passes per 100 candidates and the difference between 
the small and large schools are not so very marked. But two years later 
the children at the large schools are getting about 100 per cent more 
distinctions per 100 candidates at ‘A’ level. From the evidence of the 
‘O’ level results it is doubtful whether this can be explained entirely by 
superior intelligence. Secondly, the fact that girls are only getting half as 
many distinctions per 100 candidates can hardly be attributed to inferior 
intelligence. 

The evidence does therefore do something to support Pedley’s argu- 
ment that the small sixth form is an inefficient unit simply by virtue of 
its small size. Two further factors may well be important in this con- 
nection. 

(3) Quite apart from the quality of the teaching, in a small sixth form 
it is difficult for the teaching to be efficiently organized. In The Times 
Educational Supplement survey of 1949 the headmasters of small grammar 
schools were the first to acknowledge this. In many small schools it is 
common for the first, second and third year sixth forms to be taught to- 
gether, and it seems likely that pupils taught in these conditions are 
handicapped in comparison with those in larger sixth forms where the 
years can be taught separately. 

(4) A further factor enhancing the academic superiority of the large 
school may be that it provides a more stimulating and competitive at- 
mosphere. There are several maintained grammar schools in London 
producing only one candidate per subject per year for advanced level 
and many more that produce only a small handful. It seems very likely 
that pupils will be at a disadvantage working in this intellectual isolation 
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with none of the discussion, stimulus and intellectual give and take which 
the large school can offer. 

What is the optimum size of school? The figures seem to suggest that, 
within the present size range, the bigger the better. The ‘O’ level results 
show that the three and four stream schools have the edge over the 
smaller ones in that examination. As far as the sixth form is concerned, 
the open scholarship tables suggest that the minimum size for efficiency 
is something like 150. The London ‘A’ level results suggest that a sixth 
form of 100 is desirable, but as the largest maintained grammar school in 
London has a sixth form of only 141 it may well be that larger sixth 
forms would produce better results. As it is, out of the seventy-six main- 
tained grammar schools in London, only ten have sixth forms larger than 
100. It looks as if the maintained grammar schools would be in a better 
position to compete with the best public and direct grant schools if the 
largest doubled their sixth form size. If the smaller maintained schools 
are to offer equality of opportunity to their pupils some more radical 
form of reorganization would be necessary, possibly along the lines of 
the junior colleges which Pedley advocates. 

Acknowledgements: I am indebted to the Secretary of the University of 
London Examinations Board and the Secretaries of the other boards 
who so kindly helped by making available the data on which this study 
is based. 
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FINANCIAL INCENTIVES AS THE 
EXPRESSION OF A SYSTEM 
OF BELIEFS’ 


Hilde Behrend 


of economics where the economist reaches the limits of his com- 
petence and the sociologist or social anthropologist may be 
interested to take over. 

Expressed in general terms, the problem is this: when business firms 
experience the impact of strong economic (or other) pressures, their 
managements are forced to take steps to meet the pressures; how do 
managers justify the measures they adopt? Do they demand factual proof 
or do they rely on impressions? If the difficulties continue, do they stick 
by the measures they have taken because they are committed to a belief 
in them or do they abandon them? If they feel committed to the measures, 
do they build up a supporting system of beliefs? This paper examines 
these questions with reference to financial incentives. 

In the post-war years the impact of full employment on managerial 
policy was particularly marked. British management was confronted 
with an acute shortage of labour, made worse by what management 
considered particularly low standards of effort. Many firms found that 
action was urgently required to deal with the problem of the shortage 
of labour. Under increasing pressures they tried payment by results as a 
solution. This trend is illustrated by the fact that the percentage of 
workers in British manufacturing industry who were paid by results rose 
from 33 per cent in 1938 to 40 per cent in 1951.? In an enquiry which I 
conducted in 1954 to 1955,° a third of the firms visited had recently 
made changes introducing or refining incentives schemes and others 
were in process of making changes. Various reasons were given for 
taking action, such as: 


‘ko PAPER discusses a problem which lies on the borderline 


The need to meet increasing foreign competition. 
The need to meet increasing number of orders. 
The desire to lower labour costs. 


The necessity of meeting trade union pressure for a shorter working 
week without loss of output. 
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Firms which, for some reason or other, were not conscious of any par- 
ticular pressures tended to express satisfaction with their position and 
planned no changes. 

The adoption of payment by results has been fostered by considerable 
publicity given to this method of payment. The case for its use is based 
on the following arguments. Under time-rates earnings are not related to 
effort; it is plausible that standards of effort could be raised if one related 
earnings to effort. To do this one would have to introduce a method of 
payment which acts as a gearing device for effort and enables workers 
to earn extra money for extra effort. The answer, thus, must be pay- 
ment by results. 

We should note, however, that payment by results provides only an 
indirect and rather complicated gearing device. Simply to fix a price 
per unit of output does not guarantee the maintenance of a high level of 
output. How the device is made to work will be discussed later. 

Furthermore, we should note that practically no valid statistical proof 
seems to be available to demonstrate that payment by results raises 
labour effort and maintains it at a high level. Statistical data on the 
question of the relative labour productivity of payment by results and 
time-rates which stand up to scientific scrutiny do not appear to exist.*4 
The reason is that the effect of incentives on effort cannot be isolated. 
The difficulties encountered when trying to isolate the effects of changing 
one factor in an industrial situation were amply demonstrated by the 
well-known Hawthorne investigations. In the ordinary factory situation, 
furthermore, managements do not as a rule make isolated changes in a 
single factor; they tend to make several changes in one go. The intro- 
duction of payment by results, for instance, is normally accompanied by 
organizational and methods changes. Thus, the situations before and 
afterwards are different, and no standards exist for comparing labour 
productivity in the two situations. In the course of an inquiry, in which 
I communicated with two hundred firms by letter and visited fifty, I did 
not find a single case where the effectiveness of payment by results in 
raising labour productivity could be isolated and measured. 

In spite of this lack of statistical proof most of the managerial staff I 
interviewed believed that payment by results raises labour productivity. 
Twenty-five managers were prepared to estimate the difference, and 
twenty-two of these expressed the opinion that the productivity of piece- 
rates is at least 25 per cent greater than that of time-rates.® 

It thus appears that in most firms the use of incentive schemes rests 
on faith in—rather than proof of —the effectiveness of financial incentives; 
the results expected from payment by results have acquired the status of 
achieved results in spite of the lack of factual proof of the achievement. 
The following comments made by managerial staffs illustrate this: 

‘I have not been able to measure the effect but I am certain we should 

have been worse off without the scheme. Workers and everyone else.’ 
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‘For many years we have been working on a piecework basis, and we have 
no doubt whatsoever of the effectiveness of incentive schemes on pro- 
duction.’ 


There is evidence that the use of financial incentive schemes has become 
associated with a number of widely held generalized notions and beliefs, 
and that the people who hold these consider them to be connected and 
consistent. 

I found, for instance, that the proponents of payment by results ex- 
pressed repeatedly certain generalizations with regard to worker- 
motivation. These concentrated on the importance of money as a motive 
and ignored or waived aside other motives. This showed up in statements, 
such as 


‘Non-financial motives are of no importance.’ 

‘For men money is the be-all-and-end-all.’ 

“Today the wage-packet is the thing.’ 

‘Money comes first, non-financial motives are of less importance.’ 


Implicit in the belief in the supremacy of the financial motive is the 
assumption that the worker is always interested in earning more money 
than he is getting on time-rates. The recurrent wage-claims of the post- 
war years have helped to stengthen this belief; nevertheless in many 
situations it may be unwarranted. As Max Weber already pointed out® 
‘one of the technical means which the modern employer uses in order to 
secure the greatest possible amount of work from his men is the device of 
piece-rates . . . but a peculiar difficulty has been met with surprising 
frequency . . . the opportunity of earning more was less attractive than 
that of working less... A man does not “‘by nature” wish to earn more 
and more money, but simply to live as he is accustomed to live and to 
earn as much as is necessary for the purpose.’ Weber points out further 
that a worker does not necessarily ask: ‘How much can I earn in a day 
if I do as much work as possible?’ but: ‘How much must I work in 
order to earn the wage . . . which takes care of my traditional needs?’ 
The notion that the worker has a definite wage-target is recognized by 
proponents of payment by results in a different context which will be 
discussed later; it is entirely ignored in this context where the worker’s 
interest in money is dealt with axiomatically. Without such a treatment 
—i.e. if one were to remove the assumption that the worker is interested 
in earning more money—one would remove the raison d’étre of financial 
incentive schemes, for payment by results can harness only existing, not 
non-existing motives. 

It is important in this context to draw a clear distinction between 
motives and incentives. While motives are internal forces which impel an 
individual to do certain things, incentives are external stimuli for action. 
The function of incentives is to harness existing motives for a particular 
purpose and thus control behaviour.’ The desire to obtain money is one 
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motive for work; the money offered as a wage or bonus is one incentive 
to work. 

Examination of the various notions associated with financial incentives 
shows that the use of payment by results has come to rest on three 
assumptions, namely: 


That standards of effort can be altered. 


That the financial motive for work is extremely important, more so 
than non-financial motives. 


That the most effective way of harnessing this motive is by the use of 
a system of payment by results. 


The following arguments show how these three propositions are welded 
together. If one assumes that standards of effort can be altered and that 
money is the most important motive for work, one will tend to argue 
that one must use money as an incentive for securing higher standards of 
effort. We should note, however, that by itself this is not enough to 
justify the use of payment by results; for one can argue that it should be 
possible to use money as an incentive without payment by results simply 
by paying higher wages. But if one argues further (and this is what 
management does) that earnings act as an incentive to additional effort 
only in conditions where they are geared to effort, and that a piece-rate 
price or incentive bonus provides a satisfactory gearing device, then one 
will tend to believe that systems of payment by results are the only 
effective systems of financial incentives. This belief seems to be so widely 
accepted that the terms ‘payment by results’ and ‘financial incentives’ 
have acquired identical meanings in industry. 

The assumption that a system of payment by results gears the intensity 
of effort to earnings does not appear, on first examination, to have much 
justification. It is true that with piece-rates—and similarly with incentive 
bonus and standard minute payments—weekly earnings depend on 
weekly output. The higher the output, the higher are the earnings, but 
this does not mean that the size of the weekly output (i.e. the product of 
the intensity of effort) is uniquely determined by the piece-rate. The 
piece-rate price merely defines a rate of earnings per unit of output; it 
doe not define how many units of output are to be produced, i.e. it does 
not by itself ensure the maintenance of effort at a high level. As Weber 
points out® the worker can choose under this system how hard he will 
work. Or as Baldamus® puts it, under piecework ‘the worker is left to 
himself’ to decide his own pace. Closer examination reveals that, in 
practice, there is a hidden link between earnings and the intensity of 
effort. When questioned about the rate-setting process the managerial 
staffs I interviewed frequently mentioned that they had in mind a par- 
ticular weekly wage-value, and that the piece-rate price was set in relation 
to this. The employer’s image of the wage-value is assumed to correspond 
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with the worker’s wage-target, and the worker is expected to put in the 
amount of effort which will enable him to reach this wage-target. The 
piece-rate price is set so that the worker has to put in more effort than 
under time-rates if he wants to reach the wage-value. The device of 
fixing the piece-rate price in the light of a weekly wage-value can thus be 
seen to represent a mechanism for linking effort to earnings and determin- 
ing indirectly the intensity of effort. In this context managers think in 
terms of a specific wage-target, but knowledge of the role which the 
wage-target plays in rate-setting is not consciously integrated with other 
notions (for instance, those mentioned earlier) which are expressed in 
relation to financial incentives. No serious conflict with these other notions 
arises, however, as long as the wage-value which the managers envisage 
is higher than the worker’s time-rate earnings. In practice, the wage- 
value for many occupations is arrived at by multiplying the hourly 
base-rate (which is a time-rate) plus an agreed percentage (the piece- 
rate margin) with the hours of work. The incentive to work is thus built 
into the system: the worker receives extra money for extra effort. It is 
assumed that he will put in the extra effort because it is taken for granted 
that he wants the extra money. 

As pointed out earlier, proponents of payment by results consider that 
financial incentives are effective in raising standards of effort. This 
conviction seems to have developed into the belief 


That workers have different habitual standards of effort on piece-rates 
(or bonus systems) than on time-rates. 


This belief illustrates once more that the results expected from gearing 
effort to earnings have acquired the status of achieved results. The case 
for the use of financial incentives is strengthened by the proposition that 
on time-rates standards of effort are persistently low and on piece-rates 
persistently higher. It has been shown elsewhere?’ that what the successful 
incentive scheme actually does, is to lay down agreed norms of beha- 
viour. Through a process of effort-bargaining it leads to acceptance of the 
proposition that standards of effort on piece-rates ought to be higher than 
on time-rates. As mentioned earlier, many managers thought the stand- 
ards of effort on piece-rates were at least 25 per cent higher than on 
time-rates. 

From management’s point of view the arguments just described seem 
to justify the use of financial incentives. Certain difficulties, however, 
arise in practice, and we find that subsidiary beliefs have developed to 
overcome these and to help to maintain the case for financial incentives. 

For instance, managers may be found to divide workers into categories, 
such as ‘good’ and ‘bad’ workers. The good worker is one who maintains 
a consistently high standard of effort independently of earnings, and the 
bad worker is one who has a low standard of effort whatever the incentive. 
In between there is the average worker whose standard of effort depends 
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on the strength of the monetary incentive so that he can be persuaded 
by money to raise it. The generalization that workers work harder under 
a system of payment by results is modified at this lower level of gener- 
alization by admissions that certain workers are not incentive-minded 
and do not respond to financial incentives. Thus, I was told young single 
girls see no point in working hard, as they have to hand their wage- 
packet to their mothers; they have the ‘wrong’ outlook and do not re- 
spond to incentives.* Again, skilled workers are not incentive-minded 
because they pride themselves on certain standards of performance; they 
have the ‘right’ outlook making financial incentives unnecessary. 

Thus the beliefs associated with financial incentives become hedged 
in with important reservations; they do not apply to particular individuals 
but refer to fictional ‘average workers’. This means that managers can 
hold on to the belief in the effectiveness of payment by results even when 
there is evidence that there is no response to a particular financial in- 
centive scheme or that the response is declining. The phrase ‘these people 
are not incentive-minded’ implies that lack of response to incentives is a 
function of the individual and not a fault of the scheme. Any post-war 
disappointments with regard to payment by results can be aa to 

‘the sort of labour we get these days’. 

The concept of the ‘average worker’ also plays an important — with 
a different type of notion which operates at this lower level of gener- 
alization. This is the belief that there is (with an incentive scheme) a 
‘correct’ rate for a job. This belief (which exists independently of whether 
time-study is used or not) is apparently shared by management and 
workers although their views as to which particular piece-rate represents 
the correct rate may not coincide. A rate is correct if it matches notions 
of the ‘right’ earnings with notions of the ‘right’ standard of effort, and 
it is loose or tight if it does not do so. It is loose if comparatively little 
effort is required to obtain the right earnings. 

It is clear that questions of the ‘rightness’ of rates or standards are 
not questions of fact but of subjective judgment. Even if standards of 
effort were measurable (which they are not) there could never be any 
scientific criterion for judging the rightness of a particular standard of 
effort. 

In reaching agreement on rates and standards the use of the concept 
of the average worker eliminates many inherent difficulties; it implies 
that the standards laid down need not apply to particular individuals 
but only to the average worker. A slow worker may find the ‘correct’ 
rate tight because his normal standard of effort is below that of the aver- 
age worker; by contrast, a fast worker may find it loose because his 
normal standard of effort is above that of the average worker. The 
postulate that there is one correct rate for each job is apparently never 
challenged. On the contrary it receives support from both management 
and workers. Management supports the concept of one rate and standard 
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for one job because of the administrative and human problems that would 
arise if it dealt separately with each employee. Workers support it in so 
far as they hold institutionalized norms of effort, and thus share con- 
ceptions as to what constitutes the right standard of effort for a given 
job and the correct rate for it. This makes them judge the rightness of 
standards of effort and earnings in the light of group norms and not of 
individual performance. Where a job is condemned as too hard (i.e. as 
requiring excessive effort) this is not the opinion of only one individual, 
it is usually a judgment accepted by the whole work-group.’° 

It should be noted that rightness of a rate and standard can only be 
established after the event. As effort is a subjective experience, the 
worker can only decide after he has done a job whether the intensity of 
effort implied in the production standards and piece-rates are right or 
not. If he accepts the rate by responding to the incentive and producing 
the amount implied in the scheme, the rate is proved ‘correct’. If he com- 
plains that the rate is tight, and responds by restricting his output, the 
rate is proved ‘incorrect’. With a loose rate the incorrectness of the rate 
may show up either by the worker earning exceptionally high earnings 
or by the worker restricting his output for fear of rate cuts. The correct 
rate thus is the rate at which an incentive scheme works smoothly. 

The belief in the existence of the correct rate helps managers to 
maintain their faith in financial incentives. If there is no response to an 
incentive scheme they need not attribute this to any weakness in the 
conception of payment by results, they can attribute it to bad execution 
of the scheme, for instance, to faulty rate-setting. The managerial staffs 
I interviewed admitted that mistakes in rate-setting occur, but they 
did not consider this a serious difficulty. They thought that the solution 
lies with time-study. Most of them believed 


That time-study (although it involves a residue of subjective judg- 
ments) provides them with ‘properly organized quantitative data’ 
for setting the correct rate, 


and 


That experienced time-study men know what is the right standard of 
effort and the correct rate for it. 


These beliefs about time-study and time-study officers introduce addi- 
tional reservations that must be taken into account when judging the 
merit of financial incentive schemes. The four notions concerning cate- 
gories of workers, the correct rate, time-study and time-study officers, 
imply that proponents of payment by results admit that incentive- 
schemes may not work if they are badly applied by poorly trained or 
inexperienced staff, or if they are applied to people who are not incentive- 
minded. On the other hand, the managers believe that incentive schemes 
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will work if they are applied properly by experienced staff to incentive- 
minded people.'! Thus these notions underpin the case for the use of 
financial incentives. 

We are now in a position to answer some of the questions posed at the 
beginning of this paper. 

It appears that most managers rely on impressions and beliefs when 
making judgments about the effectiveness of financial incentives. This is 
necessarily so because of the inherent difficulties encountered when trying 
to measure the effectiveness of incentives, but does not appear to worry 
managers, as illustrated by comments such as 


‘We do not need the information.’ 
‘If one could measure the effect of incentives this would be of little value.’ 


The managerial staffs whom I interviewed showed great faith in 
financial incentives, and justified this by reference to a number of widely 
held beliefs which seem to serve the function of either establishing or 
underpinning the case for the use of financial incentives. The evidence 
suggests that these notions form a supporting system of beliefs. 

This system of beliefs, which takes the outcome of financial incentive 
schemes—increased productivity—for granted, has neither been proved 
nor disproved by facts. Apart from occasional comments to the effect 
that piece-rates or bonuses are not as effective as they used to be, there is 
little evidence to suggest that the system of beliefs conflicts with prevailing 
British experience, although the situation may be altering. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that the facts in this particular field are not in- 
dependent of the beliefs relating to them. As the effect of incentives 
depends on behaviour and this, in turn, on beliefs, it is likely that if 
everybody accepts the proposition that under incentive schemes stan- 
dards of effort ought to be higher, they really will be higher. Belief in the 
proposition is an active force in its survival. For if everybody wants the 
incentive scheme to be effective they can make it work. The system of 
beliefs will thus tend to prove valid to the extent to which workers accept 
or share the belief that standards of effort ought to be higher under 
piece-rates, and act accordingly. As long as the managerial system of 
beliefs endures we may assume that workers share it and that financial 
incentives work reasonably well in practice. In a recent book, Festinger, 
Rieken and Schachter'* argue that lack of social support and incon- 
sistent information lead people to discard a system of beliefs. Neither of 
these factors is operative with regard to financial incentives in Britain 
today. The use of payment by results is widely advocated and supported 
and there is so far no important inconsistent factual evidence that might 
lead to its abandonment. We must remember, however, that its adoption 
in the first place was not based on factual evidence. 

It seems pertinent to ask whether a system of beliefs, such as the one 
described here, requires more than social support and the absence of 
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inconsistent information for survival. Must it, for instance, fit in with 
other beliefs? An interesting point to note in this connection is that the 
managerial system of beliefs associated with financial incentives con- 
flicts with certain other beliefs and ideas held by managers. What the 
managers consider holds for the workers is quite different from what 
many of them think applicable to themselves. Many managers dissociate 
themselves as regards their own pay from the principle of a scalar 
approach where reward is proportionate to effort. As one manager put 
it: he, himself, would hate to be paid by the piece. The implication would 
appear to be that managers’ standards of effort are all right and do not 
depend on pay. Managers are not primarily interested in money, they 
are interested in their work. The beliefs with regard to financial incen- 
tives, thus, are applied primarily to workers.!3 

Does this mean that these beliefs exist as a self-contained system, un- 
related to other beliefs, or can it be (in spite of the evidence just given) 
that they are part of a wider system, for instance that they are connected 
with notions regarding other managerial practices? We are not in a 
position, at present, to answer this question because we know very little 
about beliefs associated with other managerial techniques. It should be 
of interest to examine how far these other techniques are associated with 
specific systems of beliefs; how far they are underpinned by beliefs rather 
than facts; and how far their adoption rests on the acceptance of a diag- 
nosis and plausible solution independently of whether the solution has 
been proved to be effective or not.!4 Also how far they are influenced by 
the scientistic approach which ignores the differences between the natural 
science and social science universe, and which likes to operate—in its 
most extreme form—in terms of ‘one cause—one effect’ relationships. 

In practice, many modern managerial techniques are used together; 
and few of them would appear to have been discontinued. Many large 
firms have a work-study and a training department, run a works council 
and welfare schemes, and use induction, selection, and financial in- 
centives. Does this mean that beliefs in certain types of managerial prac- 
tices go together? Has there developed among British management a 
managerial ideology which advocates simultaneously the worth-while- 
ness of financial incentives, work-study, joint consultation, induction, 
selection, training and welfare schemes? If so, what is the structure of this 
ideology? Alternatively is the use of some of these techniques merely a 
question of fashion, not backed by much conviction? Are there variations 
in the degree of confidence in the various measures, or are most of the 
measures accepted uncritically? What is the relationship between com- 
mittal, facts, and beliefs?!5 The economist is not an expert in studying 
these questions; what he can do is to point up the problems in the hope 
that—at a later stage—the other social sciences, through their specialized 
knowledge, may tackle them or else supply him with tools to examine 
them in greater detail. 
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Postscript: The material for this paper was collected in 1954 and 1955 
and the paper was submitted for publication in January 1958. Since 
then some interesting developments have taken place which may be 
worth further inquiry. As Marriott‘ has pointed out, financial incen- 
tives schemes tend to be used in proportion to their applicability and 
the figures in the Ministry of Labour Gazette? suggest that the application 
of payment by results has reached, at least temporarily, a maximum 
point. Now, the extension and development of material handling 
techniques and equipment, of more mechanized machine-tool processes 
and of automation tend to create conditions where the use of financial 
incentives is unnecessary. Thus two contrasted trends may be noticed 
in the present industrial scene. As the Financial Times (July 15, 1958) 
points out, extensions of payment by results have been taking place in 
I.C.I., in the shipbuilding and reparing industry and in the biscuit 
industry, while a number of well-known firms such as Mars and 
Vauxhall Motors have switched to time-rates because bonus schemes 
seemed no longer appropriate to the new techniques they were develop- 
ing. Much publicity has been given to the action of these firms, and of 
others such as the Glacier Metal Company and Petfoods. For instance, 
Mr. Hopkins of Vauxhall’s gave a talk on the Third Programme entitled 
‘Incentives—The Turn of the Tide’ (see The Listener, July 10, 1958). 
It should be interesting to study how far the action of a few well-known 
firms, coupled with pronouncements such as these, can produce a true 


turn of the tide—a change in the managerial system of beliefs described 
in this paper. 


NOTES 


1The author wishes to acknowledge 
her appreciation to W. Baldamus of 
Birmingham University for first drawing 
her attention to the sociological implica- 
tions of this material, and to Michael 
Banton and other colleagues in Edin- 
burgh for advice with its presentation. 

* See Ministry of Labour Gazette, April 
1958. The percentage was 40 per cent in 
1953 and 1 ae? and 39 Per cent in 1957. 

3 See Behrend, “The Effort Bar- 
gain’, ndtrial and Labour Relations Review, 
Vol. 10, no. 4, July 1957. 

*Compare R. Marriott, Incentive Pay- 
ment Systems: A Review of Research and 
Opinion, Staples Press, London, 1957, 
Chapter 5. 

5 These convictions are not confined 
to individual managers. In a study made 
by the I.L.O. (Payment by Results, Geneva, 
1951, pp. 138-9) it is reported that 
‘Various governments, and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, have stated 


that the introduction of systems of pay- 
ment by results has generally led to in- 
creased output per worker . . . Most of 
these statements were in general terms.’ 
This means that they were based on 
opinions rather than facts. The report 
continues ‘In some cases, however, 
specific instances were cited, together 
with quantitative information on the 
effects on output of the introduction of 
payment by results’. It should be noted 
that scrutiny of this information reveals 
that in no case is the effect of the scheme 
on labour effort isolated from other 
changes, which included simultaneous 
organizational and methods changes. As 
methods changes can produce consider- 
able increases in output it is impossible 
to judge what changes may have taken 
place in labour effort. The merit of 
financial incentives schemes may well 
be that they raise overall productivity 
through the reorganization of work and 
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methods, but the benefits from such a 
reorganization could be obtained with- 
out changing methods of payment. The 
specific feature of financial incentives is 
supposed to be its effect on labour effort, 
and this ought to be treated as a separate 
issue. 

® Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, pp. 59-60. 

7 Compare M. S. Viteles, Motivation 
and Morale, 1954, pp. 76-7. 

8 W. Baldamus, ‘The Relationship be- 
tween Wage and Effort’, Journal of In- 
dustrial Economics, Vol. 5, no. 3, July 1957, 
p. 198. 

® Compare Max Weber, op. cit., p. 62, 
where he discusses the difficulties of 
getting women workers to work hard. 

See D. Roy, ‘Goldbricking and 
Quota Restriction’, American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 57, 1951-2. 

11 These findings may be compared 
with the judgment expressed by A. 
Abruzzi (Work, Workers and Work Meas- 
urement, 1956, p. 3) that claims with 
regard to practices in industrial engin- 
eering are often supported only by proof 
by proclamation, ‘. . . so that acceptance 


may be achieved by noise level rather 
than by verifiable context. Proof by pro- 


clamation must decree that results can 
be verified but only “‘if properly applied” 
by ‘properly trained observers’ using 
“proper methods”’.’ 

12 L, Festinger, H. W. Rieken and S. 
Schachter, When Prophecy Fails, 1956, 
PPp- 3-5: 

18 These opinions and beliefs may be 
contrasted with Weber’s observation that 


business leaders, higher technically and 
commercially trained personnel, and 
upper ranks of labour, are the people 
most emancipated from economic tradi- 
tionalism and most impregnated with the 
spirit of capitalism, the essence of which 
is the making of money, while the more 
backward traditional form of labour 
(often exemplified today by women 
workers) does not respond to money 
(piece-rates). Max Weber, op. cit. 

14 As regards other managerial prac- 
tices, for example, a strong case 
been made out for the use of induction 
schemes based, among other things, on 
the observation that labour turnover is 
highest among newcomers. In one firm I 
found that the management firmly be- 
lieved that their new induction scheme 
had reduced their labour turnover. 
Their faith in induction was so great that 
they had completely overlooked that 
workers who had not passed through the 
induction scheme also showed a statisti- 
cally significant reduction in turnover. 
Compare H. Behrend, ‘Limits to a 
Firm’s Control of Labour Turnover’, 
Nature, Vol. 173, February 27, 1954. 

18 A table given in the N.I.I.P. en- 
quiry, Joint Consultation in British Industry, 
Staples Press, 1952, p. 65, is of interest in 
this connection. It suggests that people 
who were in favour of the introduction 
of joint consultation and had commit- 
ted themselves to the scheme expressed 
a more favourable attitude to the scheme 
after they had had experience with it, 
while those who were against the intro- 
duction of the scheme showed a less 
favourable attitude. 





SOME DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MIDDLE-CLASS AND WORKING-CLASS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS IN THEIR 
ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION 


Eva Bene 


I, INTRODUCTION 


’ i ‘HE BRITISH SCHOOL SYSTEM provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for the study of some aspects of social mobility. In most other 
countries ascent from the working to the middle-class is a matter of 

individual ambition and success. In Britain there is a large scale, institution- 

alized selection of young working-class candidates for entrance into the 
middle-class. The examination which determines who will have a grammar 
school education, acts like a springboard that thrusts eleven-year-old working- 
class children into schools with a middle-class ethos, where, in the company 
of middle-class children, they become educated for a middle-class life. 

According to some authors, middle-class and working-class children have 

different attitudes towards learning and education. The question to be 

examined in this paper is whether such differences can be found between 
grammar school pupils who come from middle-class, and those who come 
from working-class homes. 


Il, HYPOTHESES 


According to Davis (1947), social striving is a middle-class characteristic. 
In the working-class social status is not given much importance, and in the 
upper-class it is determined by birth. In the middle-class, however, status is 
of great consequence and has to be earned by the individual through his 
own efforts and achievements. Dollard (1937) expresses a similar point of 
view in the following words: 

The Negroes have a name for the middle-class white group which corresponds 
remarkably well with their position in the eyes of the sociological analyst; they call 
them ‘strainers’, those who are pressing forward and straining to get on in the world. 
. .. As ‘strainers’ they are on the march to higher status positions, and, as an army 
on the march, they are provident, industrious, vigilant, and determined [pp. 77-8]. 
Davis (1947) believes that the middle-class way of life is carried on by people 
who ‘, . . are culturally motivated to suffer, to renounce, to postpone grati- 
fications, in order to achieve’ (p. 149). He and Havighurst (1947) state that 
middle-class children are brought up by their parents in such a manner that 
they develop a need for social approval and learn to believe that they must 
endure the long course of middle-class education, in order to obtain it. 
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Working-class children whose parents are less concerned with prestige and 
its rewards are less interested in becoming educated and less willing to 
spend the present in preparation for the future. 

The social class differences described by Davis, Dollard and Havighurst 
have been confirmed by Hollingshead (1949). He found in his study of 
‘Elmtown’ that educational aspirations depended on social class to such an 
extent that 77 per cent of upper-middle-class adolescents but only 7 per 
cent of lower-working-class adolescents wanted to go to college or university. 
He also found large class differences in intellectual interests; descending the 
social scale the percentage of ‘Elmtown’ boys who never borrowed books 
from the public library increased from 43 to 88 per cent. 

The present study was based on the assumption that there is a difference 
in this country, as there is in America, between the attitudes towards educa- 
tion of middle-class and working-class adolescents. The expected differences 
were expressed in terms of the following hypotheses: 

Middle-class boys compared with working-class boys: 

(a) have higher educational aspirations 

(6) more frequently feel that work is more important than play 

(c) are more frequently interested in reading and good (i.e. ‘classical’) 

music. 


III, THE SAMPLE 


The authors whose findings stimulated the present study based their find- 
ings on comparisons between middle-class and working-class children without 
assuring that the children were of comparable intelligence. It seems likely, 


however, that a child’s attitudes towards learning depend to some extent 
upon his abilities. Good intelligence makes it easier for the child to achieve 
success in school and such success, in its turn, is a reward which stimulates 
the child’s desire for similar experiences in the future and so helps to develop 
in him positive attitudes towards his further studies. In addition, the more 
intelligent a child is, the more likely he is to possess intellectual curiosity 
and an appetite for books and good music. 

Havighurst and Breeze (1947), Schulman and Havighurst (1947) and 
others have worked out correlations between I.Q.. scores and socio-economic 
status and obtained coefficients around 0-40. Terman and Merrill (1937) 
found that children of professional men average I.Q. scores of 117, whereas 
children of unskilled labourers have mean I.Q. scores of 97. These findings 
indicate that comparisons between the attitudes towards education of middle- 
class and of working-class children should be made in a way which makes 
it reasonably certain that any differences found are due to differences in 
social class background and not to differences in intelligence. The possibility 
of such comparisons is given by the British system of secondary education 
according to which children who attend the same kind of school fall within 
a given range of intelligence. 

The sample used in this investigation has already been described by 
Himmelweit, Halsey and Oppenheim (1952), by Himmelweit (1955), by 
Bene (1957) and in other places. Here it suffices to say that it consisted of 
317 grammar school boys who attended schools in the Greater London 
Area and were in the third year of their secondary education. About half 
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the boys came from middle-class and half from working-class families. About 
two-thirds of both the middle-class and the working-class boys had I.Q. 
scores of over 115 and about the same proportion were either single children 
or had only one sibling. This indicates that the working-class boys were far 
from typical of their social class as the average working-class boy has a lower 
1.Q. and comes from a larger family. One can assume that working-class 
parents who restrict their families in a middle-class manner also have other 
middle-class attitudes. Since, however, their socio-economic status remained 
that of the working-class, they, and their children, must have had some 
working-class characteristics. 


IV. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Various techniques were used to compare the attitudes of the working- 
class boys with those of the middle-class boys. They included multiple choice 
questions, checklists statements, sentence completions and story completions. 
The reason for using several techniques was to safeguard against the danger 
of the boys being influenced by the formulation of the items and responding 
to the wording rather than the meaning. 


V. RESULTS 


The items used for the social class comparisons are indicated in Table 1 
together with the results. This table shows that the greatest differences 
occurred in those items which related to cultural interests. It seems that 


many more middle-class boys than working-class boys liked books and good 


music. This probably indicates that a grammar school education cannot 
compensate for the lack of intellectual stimulation in the home. On the 
other hand, of those items which were concerned with educational aspira- 
tions, only the one dealing with school leaving age showed a significant differ- 
ence between the social class groups. It indicated that almost two-thirds of 
the middle-class sample, but less than half of the working-class sample, 
wanted to stay in school after the age of sixteen. It is interesting to note that 
more boys of both social classes wanted to go to university than wanted to 
stay in school long enough to be able to do so. 

There seemed to be greater social class differences regarding the amount 
of schooling the boys wanted than regarding their desire to do well at their 
studies. The great majority of the boys of both social class groups stated that 
one must try to be among the best in school. Inevitably, most boys cannot 
achieve what they feel they ought to achieve. It would be interesting to 
know the consequences of these frustrated ambitions. 

No significant differences were found in any of the items concerned with 
the relative importance which the boys attached to work and play. Accord- 
ing to the obtained results, the majority of boys of both social classes would 
rather be good at schoolwork than at sports. This preference, however, 
holds only for themselves; they would rather have for friends boys who are 
good at sports than boys who are good at classwork. That the boys evaluated 
the importance of schoolwork and sports so differently for their friends 
than for themselves might indicate that they too would rather excel in 
sports but could not approve of this order of values for themselves. 
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Percentage of Social Class Groups indicating Positive 
Attitudes towards Education 


Middle Working _—_ Level of 
Class Class sign O01 
o/ o 


. . . /O u 
Educational aspirations: 


If he were free to do as he liked he would stay in 

school until after the age of sixteen 62 45 
If he had a chance he would like to go to univer- 

sity 72 65 
He would like to do better at lessons 66 65 
His sentence completions expressed aspirations in 

school 52 47 
Agreed with the statement that one has to try to 

be one of the best in school 84 80 


Relative importance attached to work and play: 

If he were only allowed the choice of being speci- 
ally good at either sports or classwork, he would 
choose to be best in classwork 


If there were two nice boys, Jack, who was good 
at sport, and Jim, who was good at classwork, he 
would prefer Jim 

If he could be either better at schoolwork or at 


sports he would prefer to be better at school- 
work 


If he had to choose a friend, he would rather pick 
one who puts homework before other things 
than one who has wide interests and therefore 
little time left for study 

If he had to choose a friend, he would rather pick 
one who is good at classwork, than one who is 
good at sports 

If he had planned to study for an examination 
but was unexpectedly invited to a party, he 
would not go to the party 


Interest in reading and good music: 
Gets books from the school library 
Gets books from other libraries 


If he had to choose a friend he would rather pick 
one who spends half of his free time reading, 
than one who spends most of his free time play- 
ing games 57 
If he had to choose a friend he would rather pick 
one who likes to talk about books than one who 
doesn’t care to talk about books 60 


Likes classical music best of all types of music 30 


VI. EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


Although only one of the hypotheses was substantiated by statistically 
significant differences, the other two were also confirmed to some extent. 
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This confirmation derives from the fact that the differences between the 
responses of the social class groups pointed in every item in the predicted 
direction. Such consistency must have some basis in reality, as it is unlikely 
to occur only by chance. 

The results of the investigation indicate that working-class boys do not 
have educational aspirations quite so high and do not take their schoolwork 
quite so seriously as do middle-class boys, even if both groups of boys have 
equally high intelligence and an equally good school background. These 
differences are, however, rather small, with the exception of the one which 
has to do with the age at which the boys want to leave school. There seem 
to be greater differences between the social class groups regarding matters 
of education which are not directly related to school. The data indicate that 
boys who come from working-class homes did not so frequently develop a 
taste for books and good music, as did boys who come from middle-class 
homes. 

The results confirm the findings of Hollingshead, according to which 
working-class children are not as interested in reading as are middle-class 
children. They also confirm the contention of Davis and Havighurst that 
working-class children are not as willing as are middle-class children to 
spend the years of their youth in school in order to gain higher prestige and 
more social rewards as adults. 
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SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Keith Kelsall 
(Review Article) 


mense debt of gratitude to the first edition of Carr-Saunders’ and 

Caradog Jones’ Social Structure of England and Wales for which, even 
more than in the case of wool, there was no substitute. I do not suppose 
it misled me in any important respect, and if it did, this was probably 
my own fault for reading it too hastily. I cannot, after this lapse of time, 
adequately assess its influence on me, because I used it as an introduction 
to the sources on which it was based. It is the fortune, good or bad, of 
such books to be grown out of; and I should probably have forgotten 
every word had not reminders periodically turned up in students’ essays. 
And now, for the benefit of a later generation of students, an entirely 
new version has appeared (with C. A. Moser as an additional collab- 
orator); and another book, slightly different in scope but covering a 
large part of the same field, has been written by D. C. Marsh.* It would 
perhaps not be strictly true to say that we have all been waiting im- 
patiently since pre-war days for someone to undertake this laborious 
task; we have, in some fashion, managed without an up-to-date edition 
of the Carr-Saunders classic for a very long time, and might have gone 
on doing so. Nevertheless, a revised version is extremely welcome, and 
suddenly to have a choice of two new variations on the same theme is, 
on the face of it, doubly so. 

To attempt to summarize a mass of figures on a wide range of topics 
is always a task of great difficulty. By what standards should we judge 
the degree of success achieved? This must depend to some extent on the 
type of reader the author has in mind. If the author is thinking, for 
example, of a reader who wants to know something about the social 


IE: COMMON with many others of my generation, I owe an im- 


* A Survey of Social Conditions in England and Wales as Illustrated by Statistics by A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, D. Caradog Jones and C. A. Moser. Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 
1958. xxi + 302 pp. 255. 

The Changing Social Structure of England and Wales, 1871-1951 by D. C. Marsh. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1958. xiv + 266 pp. 28s. 
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structure and social conditions of this country, but whose interest in 
the matter is not sufficient to lead him to refer to any of the sources 
quoted, there are certain tests the critic may reasonably apply. Other 
criteria may, however, be more appropriate if it is a case of meeting the 
needs of someone who, after this introductory survey, is likely to engage 
in further study of at least part of the field. The economics of publish- 
ing, however, make it necessary to aim at both types of reader simul- 
taneously, and authors have to achieve the best compromise they can 
between their divergent needs. Reviewers are nevertheless entitled to 
assess the merits of such books by the more rigorous standards applicable 
to sole sources of enlightenment for the uninitiated, rather than the 
criteria appropriate to introductory surveys for those who will later 
outgrow them. 

Are these standards really ‘more rigorous’? In some respects, they 
clearly are. If the impression conveyed by what you have written may 
be the last academically respectable message received by the reader on 
this topic, you will obviously want to weigh your words with scrupulous 
care, to reduce to a minimum the possibility of false inferences. You will . 
also want to ensure that nothing of importance is missed out, as such 
omissions will not be rectified later by the reader. On the other hand, 
there are certain respects in which less care is needed than in the other 
case. It may be neither possible nor desirable, for example, to try and 
explain some of the more detailed and recondite hazards of interpreta- 
tion. 

What, then, can one reasonably expect of a once-for-all survey? First, 
that it shall include the range of topics normally understood by the 
title. Secondly, that these topics shall be treated in such a way that the 
results of important recent research are given due weight. Thirdly, that 
the main pitfalls in the interpretation of the statistical material shall be 
adequately explained. There are many other desirable features—read- 
ability, knitting together of the sections so that their relationship to the 
subject as a whole is made clear—but if the first three conditions are 
fufilled, a great deal will have been achieved. On the first point, the two 
books under consideration both have titles of fairly wide scope. As will 
be shown below, some of the material in Carr-Saunders which is ex- 
cluded from Marsh would have been expected to appear in a study with 
the latter’s main title and chapter headings. To take the third point 
next, both are at some pains to explain the dangers to which anyone 
using much of the statistical data is exposed. In neither case is success 
achieved every time, but the degree of success or failure must often be 
largely a matter of personal opinion. I should not myself, for example, 
have attempted to make clear the usefulness and the limitations of pub- 
lished statistics for measuring the incidence and prevalence of crime in 
thirteen pages (Carr-Saunders) or even twenty pages (Marsh); but others 
may well hold different views on this. Sometimes, as for instance in the 
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discussion of the Registrar General’s five social classes, one account of 
the matter is superior to the other by almost any standard. Thus in 
Carr-Saunders the main faults of this classification (e.g. the inclusion of 
both manual and non-manual occupations in the third category, and 
the relegation of all teachers to the second) are much more clearly 
brought out than they are in Marsh. 

The relative merits of these two studies are most clearly shown, how- 
ever, in their effectiveness in summarizing the results of recent research. 
Take, for example, the problems of social stratification and social 
mobility. On this test there cannot be any doubt as to which is the more 
reliable guide. Marsh devotes less than a page of commentary to Social 
Mobility in Britain, whereas in Carr-Saunders the results of this survey 
are not only treated at much greater length, but the discussion is neatly 
woven into several different, but appropriate chapters. By taking 1951 
as the limit of his study (though he does occasionally refer to figures of a 
later date), Marsh deprives himself, and his readers, of the benefit of a 
mass of highly relevant research findings. It is hard, however, to accept 
the 1951 limit as an adequate justification for very many glaring omis- 
sions. Thus the chapter ‘Social Classes and Educational Opportunities’ 
not only makes no reference to the work of Floud, Halsey and Martin, 
but also discusses the subject of entry to the universities without so much 
as a footnote to refer the reader to recent work in this field. In the latter 
case, this leads to some quite unnecessary and complicated juggling with 
figures to obtain unreliable estimates of the proportion of university 
entrants coming from different types of school and from England and 
Wales respectively, when accurate data in exactly the desired form had 
already been published. Anyone relying on this book as a guide to the 
changing social structure of England and Wales, 1871-1951, would also 
remain unaware of the numerous studies of individual professions during 
this period (teachers, business managers, higher civil servants, clerks, to 
mention only a few), the main results of which have in most cases been 
available for a number of years. Yet in Carr-Saunders, published a week 
earlier, not only is the student’s attention drawn to the existence of this 
work, but a brief indication of the more significant findings is also given. 

If it be asked, then, whether a combined introductory and once-for-all 
survey of the scope attempted by these two books is worth while, my own 
answer would be ‘yes’, but with the important proviso ‘only when the 
task is undertaken with the skill and thoroughness found in the new 
Carr-Saunders’. Any lower standard than this may well leave those who 
do not pursue these matters further with a very ill-balanced view of the 
present state of our knowledge in this sphere. The others, it is true, may 
learn to explore for themselves; but how much better that (within the 
limits set by the scale of the undertaking) at least the main landmarks 
in the territory they will be entering should have been adequately 
mapped beforehand. 
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Essays on ‘The Welfare State’ by RICHARD 
M. TrIrmuss. London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1958. 232 pp. 20s. 


Tuts book is a highly characteristic, as 
well as a highly valuable, example of 
its author’s special gifts. Its findings are 
based almost entirely upon published 
information, and chiefly upon that which 
emanates from official sources; but it 
carries the mark of genius in the skill with 
which the author has extracted con- 
clusions that others have missed from 
material which is readily available to 
all. 

In the result, heavy casualties are in- 
flicted upon a number of popular contem- 
porary myths. Belief in the ‘supposedly 
equalitarian’ effects of the social services, 
for instance, is shown to be the result of 
entirely arbitrary definitions of what 
services are, and what are not, included 
under this head. According to the current 
Treasury classification, approved schools 
and remand homes rank as social 
services, but the probation service does 
not; family allowances are included, but 
not income-tax rebates for dependent 
children; and so on through a fascinating 
list of illogicalities. Actually in the com- 
plicated give and take of modern society, 
Professor Titmuss argues, it is quite futile 
to try to isolate a category of distinctively 
‘social’ services: at the very least we have 
to recognize the three broad categories 
of ‘social welfare, fiscal welfare, and 
occupational welfare’. The second and 
third of these categories, let it not befor- 
gotten, are well calculated to counteract 
any equalizing influence attributable to 
the first. To quote only one illustration: 
the net total bounty received from both 
family allowances and income-tax rebates 
by the father of two children in the course 
of his working life amounts to £1,455 for 
a man earning £2,000 a year, but only 
£422 for one earning £400 a year. So 
much for equalization. 

Other popular beliefs, this time chiefly 
pessimistic ones, are undermined by the 
essay on Pension Systems and Population 


Change. Far from bewailing the problem 
of an ageing population, we ought, it is 
argued, to be welcoming the emergence 
of a more balanced age-structure. The 
‘extraordinarily youthful structure of 
Victorian society’ was, after all, accom- 
panied by great losses from morbidity 
and mortality among children and young 
people; and these we have got rid of. 
Even though it is true that the number 
of pensioners must increase for some time 
to come, the total burden of dependency, 
at the two ends of life, does not show a 
similar movement: indeed, if the mor- 
tality of the pensionable population 
remains at its present level, Professor 
Titmuss calculates that the ratio of 
producers to dependants in Britain 
should rise to 47-3 per cent by 1979, a 
figure which would give, by a small 
margin, a higher proportion of producers 
to non-producers ‘than at any other time 
since, at least, the beginning of this 
century’. The gloomy estimates of the 
Beveridge Report both as to the size of 
the pensionable population, and as to the 
probable level of claims for sickness or 
unemployment benefit, have not in fact 
been realized. Claims for sickness and 
unemployment alike have been un- 
expectedly low, while more widows have 
worked, fewer elderly people have retired 
and an anticipated fall in the mortality 
rates amongst the aged has not been 
achieved. In consequence, retirement 
pensions are now costing the Exchequer 
‘considerably less than they were expected 
to do in 1925, in 1940, in 1942 and in 
1946’. Nevertheless the atmosphere of 
gloom which pervaded the Beveridge 
Report has ‘brooded over social policy 
ever since’; and one of the incidental 
consequences of this has been that a 
growing proportion of the cost of national 
insurance has been shifted off the 
Exchequer and on to contributors. What 
was once regarded as the ‘sacred principle 
of tripartite contributions’ has thus lost 
its sanctity, with the result that em- 
ployers’ and workers’ weekly contri- 
butions now cover a much greater 
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proportion of the cost of all benefits than 
at any time since 1911. At the same time, 
however, these depressing demographic 
forecasts have exercised no similarly 
inhibiting effect upon privately provided 
pensions. Here a much more generous 
attitude has prevailed; and, what is more, 
this generosity has extended even to the 
Exchequer itself: subsidies in the form 
of tax relief to private pension schemes 
are already costing the taxpayer more 
money than his contributions to national 
insurance pensions. 

Not less perspicacious—and certainly 
not less vivid—are Professor Titmuss’ 
comments on the effect of recent demo- 
graphic changes upon the position of 
women. In his Millicent Fawcett lecture, 
delivered at Bedford College in 1952 and 
reproduced in substance in this volume, 
he has converted familiar statistics into 
some remarkably striking_portraits. “The 
typical working-class mother of the 
18g0’s, married in her teens early 


twenties and experiencing ten pregnan- 
cies, spent about fifteen years in a state 
of pregnancy and in nursing a child for 
the first year of its life.... Today, for 
the typical mother, the time so spent 
would be about four years.’ At the begin- 
ning of the century the expectation of 


life of a woman aged twenty was forty- 
six years, of which about one-third 
would normally be devoted to ‘the 
physiological and emotional experiences 
of child-bearing and maternal care in 
infancy’: today this expectation has been 
increased to fifty-five years, of which only 
about 7 per cent is likely to be occupied 
with these experiences. In fact the 
typical mother of today has practically 
half her total life expectancy still before 
her by the time that she has ‘virtually 
completed the cycle of motherhood’. 

As usual, however, social organization 
has failed to keep pace with the changing 
situation. Although the number of 
women in paid employment has greatly 
increased, nevertheless ‘practically all 
forms of educational and vocational 
training, along with entry to many 
pensionable occupations, are shut to the 
woman who has reached the age of 
forty’. And, while it is certainly true that 
recent improvements in standards of 
living must be largely credited to the 
contributions of working mothers and 
wives, it is no less true (though this 
Professor Titmuss does not have space 
to discuss) that, pending much larger 
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revolutions in domestic roles than have 
yet occurred, this contribution involves 
a deplorably heavy personal cost. Among 
the four million or so homes in which 
husband and wife are both in paid em- 
ployment, those in which a really equal 
division of domestic duties is accepted 
remain conspicuous exceptions. 

Professor Titmuss’ book ends with 
three lectures on the National Health 
Service delivered at the Yale Law School. 
While informed British readers will 
doubtless already be familiar with most 
of the facts presented in the first (mainly 
descriptive) lecture, even they may be 
grateful for so lucid and compendious 
a summary. As to the effect on an Ameri- 
can audience, that must have been devas- 
tatingly illuminating. Once again, popu- 
lar generalizations are set in a new 
perspective and tested against telling 
facts. In spite of all the disputes about 
doctors’ pay (which, as we are incident- 
ally reminded, were said even by the 
British Medical Journal to ‘have come to 
an end’ after the Danckwerts award of 
1952), the competition to enter the 
medical profession continues to be greater 
than in any other faculty; and the sons 
and daughters of the doctors themselves 
(who should be better aware of the hard- 
ships and drawbacks of the job than 
anybody) contribute a significant fraction 
of these would-be recruits. Meanwhile 
the fears of those who anticipated-—and 
have indeed often assumed—a steady 
rise in the cost of the health service are 
dispelled by reference to the reassuring 
calculations supplied to members of the 
Guillebaud Committee by Professor Tit- 
muss himself and accepted by them. At 
constant prices, the cost of the service per 
head of population is estimated to have 
been no greater in 1953-4 than in 1949- 
50 (the first full year of operation), while 
provisional figures suggest further that 
no increase has occurred since that date. 
Nor does Professor Titmuss find support 
forthcoming for the widespread belief 
that heavier demands are being made 
upon the general practitioner: at any 
rate a figure of 3°60 consultations for 
male patients aged between 16 and 64 
in 1949-50 contrasts favourably with a 
rate of over 5 consultations annually for 
a similar population shown by studies 
undertaken on behalf of the B.M.A. in 
the nineteen-thirties. 

This book covers so wide a field of 
social policy that no general theme can 
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be said to emerge. One can, however, say 
that by the time that Professor Titmuss 
has finished, the Welfare State begins to 
wear a sorry aspect: indeed the reader 
may be left feeling a little surprised that 
the author has used this term, even with 
the protection of inverted commas, in 
his title; since the existence of a welfare 
state seems itself to be one of the illusions 
which he has set out to destroy. 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


Social Work in the American Tradition by 
N. E. Cohen. New York, Henry Holt 
and Co. (Dryden Press), 1958. 404 pp. 

$4°75- 

In-Service Training for Social Agency 
Practice by M. MoscROP. Toronto, 
Toronto University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 245 
pp. 60s. 


Social Work in the American Tradition 
examines the social work profession in 
America with particular reference to its 
growth and development in a changing 
national climate. The author places 
emphasis on three factors which have 
been of historical importance in the 
emergence of modern social work. Firstly, 
the relationship between the prevailing 
ideological attitudes to social welfare and 
the social and economic conditions which 
determined the methods adopted. 
Secondly, the interplay between private 
and public programmes, and thirdly, the 
concern of social workers with, on the 
one hand, the adjustment of individuals 
to society and, on the other, reform of 
society itself. In the development of 
professional social work the former 
approach, already present in the philan- 
thropic agencies of the nineteenth 
century with their belief in the ‘presumed 
efficacy of personal influence’, became 
dominant during the period of national 
reaction in the 1920’s. In both case 
work and group work Freudian theory 
limited the attention of social workers 
to function and technique as related to 
the individual problem and ‘concern for 
social institutions was almost neglected 
in the naive belief that if one worked 
with enough individuals the situation 
would indirectly improve’. 

The expansion of government welfare 
agencies in the period following the 
depression, and particularly in the second 
world war, while giving the social work 
field an enhanced status involved a severe 
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threat to professional standards. As a 
result attention was mainly focused on 
professional training, methods and tech- 
niques. The lack of fully trained social 
workers is a major problem in America 
(only about one quarter had a graduate 
degree from a recognized professional 
school in 1951) and this situation is 
unlikely to improve with the expected 
expansion of social work needs. Lack of 
recruitment, partly as a result of rela- 
tively low salaries, lack of adequate 
provision for training colleges, and an 
often unclear public image of the role 
and function of the social worker combine 
to bring about this shortage. 

This study covers a very wide field. 
The attempt to develop the historical 
framework of the whole field of social 
welfare is a valuable aid to an under- 
standing of the growth of the social work 
profession. But the very faults which 
Professor Cohen shows to exist in his 
subject—diversity of interest, individual- 
ism and emphasis on professional tech- 
nique at the expense of social policy and 
research—are found in his book. The 
broad historical sweep results in a 
somewhat naive interpretation of the 
historical framework; the demand for a 
sociological analysis of social forces and 
institutions, including the social work 
agency, is not met by his analysis of the 
social work profession; while indicating 
that to a large extent the social work 
agency determines the alternatives open 
to the social worker he fails to make 
explicit factors in social work structure, 
such as bureaucratization, which may 
be responsible for reactionary policy. One 
of the most useful contributions of this 
book is that it poses a number of valid 
questions regarding the motivation and 
role of the social worker which have too 
often been neglected on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In-Service Training for Social Agency 
Practice describes an attempt in Canada, 
where many of the problems are similar 
to those in the United States, to over- 
come the serious shortage of adequately 
trained personnel. Miss Moscrop’s book 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
plan adopted by the British Columbia 
Social Welfare Branch during the last 
ten years. In a situation where profes- 
sional standards have continued to 
demand university trained workers the 
fact that less than half of the available 
posts can be filled with such candidates 
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has meant that the agencies must recruit 
from outside the ranks of professional 
social work. Consequently they must 
train these personnel as far as possible 
within the agency itself and to the stand- 
ards applicable to the work they are to 
do. 

In no sense does Miss Moscrop suggest 
that such in-service training can be a 
substitute for training in a school of 
social work and the ultimate goal of the 
programme is to encourage the pro- 
fessional qualification of its trainees. 
The various aspects of such a programme 
and how it impinges on the work of an 
agency are dealt with in detail. Parti- 
cular emphasis is given to the techniques 
of evaluation as a medium of staff 
development and training. While clearly 
such a scheme would make a valuable 
contribution to the staffing of a large 
public agency it seems of doubtful value 
for any smaller agencies, particularly 
private agencies whose resources and 
staff would be inadequate to carry such 
a heavy financial and administrative 
responsibility, but who nevertheless 
share the need for trained personnel. 

J. A. JACKSON 


Patterns of Mobility 1910-1950: The 
Norristown Study. A method for measuring 
migration and occupational mobility in the 
community by SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1958. xxiv + 254 pp. 60s. 

Tuis is an interesting contribution to the 

study of internal migration and local 

occupational mobility. As the subtitle 
suggests, its claim to attention rests at 
least as much on the approach and 
techniques adopted as on the detailed 
findings for Norristown—a town of some 
40,000 people near Philadelphia. The 
town was chosen as the field for a series 
of linked studies, undertaken by graduate 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
and designed as an inter-disciplinary 
research training project. The author 
took part in this project, and later be- 
came its research director. His book is 

a convincing sign of the value of the 

programme. 

His chief aim here is to analyse the 
separate roles of migration and occupa- 
tional mobility in the socio-economic 
development of the town during this 
century. The difficulties which beset the 
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study of internal migration are well- 
known—notably the dearth of data on 
gross movements, as distinct from the net 
balance of migration for particular 
areas. In Norristown, however, a valuable 
partial substitute for the missing official 
statistics was available: an unbroken 
series of biennial town directories stretch- 
ing a hundred years back. These listed 
adult men living in the town in the 
years of publication, with their occupa- 
tions and addresses. Tests indicated that 
the coverage was practically complete 
and the information reliable. Individuals 
could thus be traced—laboriously—from 
one directory to another. Changes in 
jobs and addresses could be noted. And 
among men whose names appeared as 
new, or disappeared, from one directory 
to another, the migrants into or out of 
the town could be identified by a process 
of elimination: residents who had merely 
reached the age of inclusion in the 
directory, or had died, could be dis- 
tinguished by consultation of local school 
and death records. 

Dr. Goldstein makes good use of this 
material. By a process of sampling from 
the d:rectories, he is able to reconstruct 
the patterns of migration and occupa- 
tional mobility among the adult male 
population of the town during the past 
four decades—though not the origin and 
destination of migrants. His explanation 
of the material and its limitations is 
admirably clear. So is his analysis— 
from which there is space here only to 
mention one finding of general interest: 
the substantial share in the large volume 
of migration into and out of the town 
of ‘repeated migrants’—men arriving in 
one period and leaving again in the next, 
meanwhile often moving around in the 
town. 

Comprehensive directories seem to be 
available for a number of American 
towns. Some of them have been used for 
similar purposes, though apparently not 
with such careful checks on their relia- 
bility and such thorough-going analysis 
of the material as in Dr. Goldstein’s 
study. It is unlikely that his method is 
suitable for export to this country, where 
—with some possible exceptions—direc- 
tories appear to be highly selective in 
their coverage as well as uninformative, 
and no adequate alternative sources are 
available. 

J. H. WESTERGAARD 
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Population Theories and the Economic 
Interpretation by 8YDNEY H. COONTZ, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 
Vill + 200 pp. 255. 

‘PopuLATION study has developed no 
conceptual framework for investigating 
short-run variations in marital and child- 
bearing patterns. In addition, theoretical 
consideration of the long-run, as dis- 
tinguished from the short-run aspects of 
population change is likely to be an in- 
creasingly important prerequisite to the 
refinement of future empirical research.’ 
This extract from an article by two 
American demographers is quoted with 
approval by Dr. Coontz who sets himself 
the task of finding a general explanation 
of long-run population development, and 
of constructing a theory which would 
elucidate the major factor or factors 
which determine population growth. 

The first part of the book is a polemic 
directed at other attempts to construct 
such theories and Dr. Coontz has no 
difficulty in disposing of some of them. 
The discussion contains an interesting 
exposition of the views of Soviet writers 
on demography. But the positive con- 
clusions are disappointing: population 
studies, we are told, have for too long 
been divorced from their natural home— 
economics and economists should cease 
to regard population as one of their 
independent variables. Instead variations 
in population growth should be explained 
in terms of variations in the demand for 
labour, for in the production of man- 
power, as in the case of any other com- 
modity, supply will tend to follow 
demand. 

The evidence adduced in support of 
this theory is not convincing, though not 
altogether lacking in ingenuity. But I 
would contend with Dr. Coontz on the 
ground of method, rather than of result. 
‘The establishment of a simple association 
between demand for labour and popula- 
tion change (even if this were successfully 
achieved) does not explain a complex 
phenomenon, such as the rate of popula- 
tion growth, unless some indication is 
given of the method by which changes in 
one factor react upon the other. In the 
absence of such a demonstration the 
theory is no more an explanation of growth 
than is the famous association between 
the Swedish birth rate and the stork 
population, The only clue that we obtain 
about the mechanism linking population 
growth to demand for labour is a refer- 
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ence to changes in the function of the 
family, based on relatively scant data. 
Indeed, the author remarks in his dis- 
cussion of differential fertility that ‘by an 
economic interpretation it is understood 
that we are precluded from having re- 
course to putative psychological attri- 
butes distinguishing social classes and 
determining differences in fertility pat- 
terns’, 

It is difficult to see the value of any 
general theory of population which 
denies the importance of psychological 
factors and regards reproductive patterns 
as being determined entirely by economic 
forces, The past 150 years have seen 
advances which make it possible to con- 
trol the two major components of 
population growth—mortality and fer- 
tility—much more efficiently than form- 
erly. Fertility, in particular, can now be 
controlled by individual volition, rather 
than through social institutions, such as 
delayed marriage. Unless one takes the 
view that human motivations are simply 
determined by economic considerations, 
it is not easy to see how demographers in 
the more advanced countries can avoid 
investigating the attitudes and motives 
which impel different sections of the 
population to reproduce or not to 
reproduce. 

Nor is it easy to understand the desire 
to establish a universally valid law of 
population growth. It would no doubt 
be intellectually pleasing and aestheti- 
cally beautiful if all over the world, 
population patterns had a single explan- 
ation. Even Dr. Coontz admits in his 
last sentence that ‘when man is emanci- 
pated from the exigencies of scarcity, a 
new law of population will come into 
existence’. Why then should different law 
not apply in different societies today, 
long before the rather improbable circum- 
stances foreseen by Dr. Coontz begin to 
operate? The predictive value of his 
approach in the short run does not 
appear to be superior to that of more 
orthodox demographers. And in the 
long run, as Lord Keynes remarked, we 
are all dead. 

E. GREBENIK 


Patients, Physicians and Illness, ed. by E. 
GARTLY jaco. Glencoe, The Free 
Press, 1958. 600 pp. $7.50. 

Tus is impossible to review. It is not a 

book. It is a small library; a number of 
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shelves of favourite pieces; a_ social 
medicine collection of star sociological 
essays filed, awkwardly but democrati- 
cally, between summaries of unpublished 
doctoral theses (some of quite extra- 
ordinary naiveté) and condensed versions 
of well-known books and essays. 

There are 54 separate pieces in the 
collection and a short introduction by 
the editor, Professor E. Gartly Jaco. He 
states that 36 per cent are original. ‘The 
reviewer makes it 22 per cent. The 
difference is significant, though part of 
it is no doubt attributable to what one 
means by ‘original and unpublished’. The 
63 contributors include sociologists, 
anthropologists, social psychologists, 
economists, historians, general physicians, 
psychiatrists and public health specialists. 
They are all interested, in various ways, 
in the social and cultural aspects of 
health and disease; many have helped 
to promote the development in the 
United States of what is now called 
‘medical sociology’. There are said to be 
between 200-300 people now working 
in this field which seems to run from 
epidemiological studies of disease to the 
investigation of status relationships in 
operating theatres, malpractice risks, 
professional quackery, medical education 
and much else that is of interest to the 
sociologist as well as the doctor. 

Most of the 42 previously published 
essays have appeared in the last six 
years though a few (like the late Bernard 
Stern’s paper on medical specialization) 
were written in the middle forties and 
read a little quaintly today. It would 
take up too much space to list the whole 
collection; the reader must therefore be 
content with a biased sample of the 
reviewer's choice of old and new. 

Among the theoretical studies, Pro- 
fessor Talcott Parsons comes first. There 
is a reprint of his pioneering essay (with 
Dr. Fox) on ‘Illness, Therapy and the 
Modern American Family’. The argu- 
ment was developed in this essay that to 
sustain productivity and activism in 
American society illness had to be 
treated in hospital. To quote: ‘.. . since 
our family is essentially non-authoritarian 
in making, and the motivation to illness 
is so deep-rooted in our society, the 
American family is a relatively weak 
counteractant to sickness.’ This, of course, 
implies that anything like a ‘free’ health 
service would be unworkable, and it 
overlooks many of the variables involved 
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in the modern treatment of and recovery 
from sickness, Sct alongside this theore- 
tical framework one would have liked 
to see in the collection a study of the 
incentives to hospital treatment which 
are built into the existing private systems 
of financing medical care. Some glimpses 
of the operational importance of these 
incentives are to be found in a series of 
papers on social stratification, hospital 
ideology and authority in medicine, 
notably those by Professor Harvey L. 
Smith on “Two Lines of Authority: The 
Hospital’s Dilemma’ (is it a business or a 
service institution?); by Mr. R. H. Al- 
bright on ‘Economics of Doctor-Patient 
Relations’ (how to collect ‘deadbeat’ 
and ‘delinquent’ bills); by Professor 


J. K. Myers and Dr. L. Schaffer on ‘Social 


Stratification and Psychiatric Practice’, 
and by Professor A. F. Wessen in a new 
paper ‘Hospital Ideology and Com- 
munication’, 

In a hitherto unpublished paper 
Professor Parsons develops and expands 
his ideas on health and illness in the 
light of American values and _ social 
structure. Those familiar with his writ- 
ings will find much that is stimulating 
in the accustomed blend of the sophisti- 
cated, the subtle and the elementary. He is 
at his most challenging when he theorizes 
about ‘a scale of decreasing “‘tolerance 
of the possibility of malingering’’ in the 
order, British, American, Soviet’. 

Apart from these, the reviewer could 
pick out as stimulants for those who are 
unacquainted with the American litera- 
ture: Professor O. Simmons ‘Implica- 
tions of Social Class for Public Health’; 
Professor Koos ‘Metropolis—What 
People Think of Their Medical Service’; 
Professor Lyle Saunders ‘Healing Ways 
in the Spanish Southwest’; Dr. Kendall 
and Professor Merton ‘Medical Educa- 
tion as a Social Process’; and Professor 
B. Kutner ‘Surgeons and Their Patients’, 

In all this impressive and lively search 
for knowledge about people and their 
health and about doctors and their 
doctoring the range of curiosity is 
immense though sometimes (as in much 
of American sociology) superficial and 
imprecise. The part devoted to epidemio- 
logical studies is the weakest. They com- 
pare unfavourably with the brilliant 
serics of contributions from Medical 
Research Council teams in Britain in 
recent years exhibiting, as they have, 
methodological precision, theoretical 
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imagination and controlled exposition. 
But, in the social sciences, we lag sadly 
behind in quantity as well as quality. 
This collection has both. 

RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry by 
MARGARET HEWITT. Rockliff, London, 
1958. X + 245 pp. 305. 

Tuts book is very welcome in that it helps 

to fill a gap in our knowledge of Victorian 

working-class family life. It deals, as the 
title indicates, with the working-class 
wife and mother employed in Victorian 
industry and the effect of this employ- 
ment on her standards of home-making 
and the physical well-being of her chil- 
dren. Although predominantly a study 
of women textile-workers it also includes 
comparative material from the Stafford- 
shire potteries and other areas of work, 
including agriculture, which took the 
wife and mother out of the home for 
long periods of the day. Like all studies 
in historical sociology this one is limited 
by the paucity of sources but Dr. Hewitt 
has made admirable use of those which 
are available, ranging from Census 


Reports and other official documents to 
contemporary novels and journals. In- 


deed, in view of the interest of the source 
material it is unfortunate that the notes 
and references have been relegated to the 
back of the book. 

Dr. Hewitt shows that in the period of 
her study there was much anxiety as to 
the effect of the employment of married 
women on family life. Yet conclusions 
were drawn on the basis of prejudice 
rather than knowledge and unsubstan- 
tiated accusations were mixed indiscrim- 
inately with revelations of very real social 
problems. Accordingly she has examined 
the charges of contemporary observers in 
detail and attempted to disentangle the 
actual from the supposed consequences 
of the employment of the wife and mother 
outside the home. 

The book opens with an attempt to 
ascertain the extent of the problem. In 
the absence of any detailed figures, con- 
temporary observers like Ashley were 
inclined to exaggerate the numbers of 
women employed. Moreover, in their 
concentration on the problems of the 
textile areas they were likely to overlook 
the proportion of women employed out- 
side the home in the pottery industry or 
in agriculture. Nor were these the only, or 
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the most important, gaps in their know- 
ledge. A closer examination of the 
evidence reveals, for example, that many 
of the middle-class observers were led 
astray by their own ignorance as well as 
their own prejudices. Belonging as they 
did ‘to those classes of society where free 
association of the sexes was viewed with 
horror as a certain temptation to vice’ 
they were apt to conclude that factory 
life was necessarily destructive of the 
morals of both the unmarried and the 
married woman. Moreover they did not 
appreciate that such ‘immorality’ as 
actually occurred was clearly not confined 
to the factories but was general to the 
working classes and was illustrative of a 
completely different kind of sexual 
morality. Moreover, much the same kind 
of argument can be applied to the problem 
of the married woman worker as home- 
maker. The usual criticisms of the low 
level of domestic comfort in such homes 
ignore the general prevalance of low 
standards of housewifery, even in those 
areas where the industrial employment of 
women was almost unknown. Moreover 
attempts to remedy this state of affairs 
were often misguided. ‘Those who criti- 
cized the factory girl, and particularly the 
factory mother, for not making the clothes 
worn by herself and her family, and 
attempted by instruction to remedy her 
shortcomings, failed to perceive the 
folly of spending precious hours over 
garments which the shopworker, in 
collaboration with the manufacturer, 
was turning out cheaper—and not in- 
frequently better-made,’ observes Dr. 
Hewitt. 

It was, however, the working woman 
as mother who received the major share 
of attention and here it is evident that so 
far as the infant was concerned the 
charges of child neglect were fully sub- 
stantiated. The infant mortality rate was 
generally high amongst the working 
classes at this time but there can be little 
doubt that it was higher amongst working 
wives, most of whom were accustomed to 
only a short absence of a few weeks from 
work after the birth of a child. There was 
moreover no substitute for breast-feeding 
so that the unfortunate infant left in the 
care of another older child or an elderly 
woman all too frequently died from the 
effect of inappropriate feeding. More- 
over, as Dr. Hewitt describes in her 
chapter on ‘Infants Preservatives’ the 
widespread use, by these nurses or 
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minders, of soothing syrups containing 
heavy doses of narcotics increased the 
hazards of such children. 

The final chapters of the book intro- 
duce a new topic—the search for a 
remedy. It was clear that the employment 
of women, in the circumstances then pre- 
vailing, meant an enormous sacrifice of 
child life. Either the mothers must be 
induced to remain at home to nurse 
their children or more suitable facilities 
must be provided to care for the children 
outside the home. This was recognized 
well before the end of the century but 
any successful action had to wait upon a 
change in the attitude towards state 
services. The description of the first 
attempts at day nurseries makes interest- 
ing reading and so does the account of 
the first abortive appeals for state inter- 
vention. It is, however, upon these 
foundations that the present national 
maternal and infant welfare services are 
based. 

Finally, Dr. Hewitt attempts to answer 
the question why, in the light of the 
difficulties they faced, should so many 
married women have chosen to go out to 
work. Although there were some who 
liked factory life, the overwhelming 
reason was a financial one. Married 
women went out to work either because 
their husband’s wage was inadequate, or 
to provide extra comforts for the home. 
She concludes that, except for the mother 
of the young baby, it is misleading to 
suggest that the employment of married 
women was all loss and no gain. Con- 
temporary statements on the topic, if they 
rested upon clear evidence of a very real 
social evil, were frequently confused by a 
priort assumptions about the position of 
women in society. It is perhaps on this 
point that the study has most to say of 
relevance to the opposition to the em- 
ployment of married women today. 

OLIVE BANKS 


Wives Who Went to College by yupiTu 
HUBBACK. Heinemann, 1957. 125. 6d. 


Tue first half of Wives Who Went to 
College presents, in a more popular and 
readable form, material which first 
appeared in the P.E.P. broadsheet 
Graduate Wives. It is based on a piece of 
research carried out by Judith Hubback 
herself, in the form of a postal question- 
naire which was sent out to a sample of 
graduate wives who had taken their 
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degrees in or after 1930. The response 
rate was 58 per cent which, while 
clearly not altogether satisfactory, is high 
for a postal enquiry of this nature. There 
was also a control group of married 
women of the same social background as 
the graduate group but who had not 
been to university. 

This half of the book includes much 
interesting material, some of which is 
not in Graduate Wives. Most interesting 
are the details on the fertility of the 
graduate respondents, which is higher 
than that for the population as a whole, 
and certainly higher than that of other 
families in the same social class. Further 
material covers the present occupations 
of the graduate wives and their husbands, 
the amount of domestic assistance and so 
on. The author was also interested in 
the wives’ own views on their position 
and whether they saw it as a problem. 
There is, for example, a chapter on 
‘over-tiredness’ which was not included 
in the P.E.P. broadsheet, but which 
provides a certain amount of valuable, 
if subjective information. So does the 
chapter on the wives’ views on the past 
and aims for the future. It is interesting 
to notice, for example, that a far smaller 
proportion of the graduate wives do not 
intend to work again than that of the 
non-graduates. 

In the second half Judith Hubback 
presents her own views on the problem 
of the educated wife in society today. 
She considers for example the possi- 
bilities and drawbacks of part-time work, 
the financial obstacles to married 
women’s employment arising from the 
present system of taxation, and the kind 
of education and training most suitable 
for the intelligent girl. None of the 
points raised in this discussion are new, 
although they all have considerable 
practical importance. Much of the 
argument moreover is very sensible, 
although occasional statements seem to 
the reviewer to rest on very dubious 
evidence. What, for example, are we to 
make of a phrase such as ‘(women) who 
are not mothers feel they have irrevoc- 
ably missed an experience unparalleled 
by any other’. 

The book is clearly not intended to be 
a heavy-weight sociological analysis and 
it would therefore be unfair to criticize 
it as if it were. It is aimed at the general 
reader, and particularly at the graduate 
wife (and perhaps her husband) with 
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whose problems it is concerned. To such 
readers it will undoubtedly be useful as 
expressing a point of view as well as 
presenting factual evidence on the actual 
position of graduate wives in society 
today. So far as the sociologist is con- 
cerned it is chiefly interesting in that it 
includes a slightly expanded version of 
the material presented in ‘Graduate 
Wives’. 
OLIVE BANKS 


The Sociological Review Monograph No. 1: 
Papers on the Teaching of Personality 
Development. The University College of 
North Staffordshire, July 1958. 138 pp. 
125. 

Sociology in the Field of Education by 
ORVILLE G. BRIM, jR. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1958. 93 pp. 


$1.00. 

Eleven-Year-Olds Grow Up by Joun s. 
MACPHERSON. The Scottish Council 
for research in Education. University 
of London Press, 1958. xxiii + 186 pp. 
155. 

Or these three books all dealing, in 

different ways, with the sociological and 

psychological aspects of education, the 
first is a report of a Conference held in 

Keele in March 1958. The nine contri- 

butors to papers in this volume are dis- 

cussing problems and methods of teach- 
ing personality development in the pro- 
fessional training of teachers and social 
workers. The similarities between the 
objectives of training for these two 
different professions are considered by 
the writers (who include educationists, 
social scientists and psychologists) to be 
sufficiently great to justify this multi- 
disciplined approach. This brief review 
cannot even list all the contributions, but 
the papers are uniformly good and make 
out a convincing case for personality 
development as a key study for people 
whose daily work will be closely involved 
with understanding human beings. It 
was largely the initiative of Dr. Paul 

Halmos which led to the Conference 

and the report. His own paper makes a 

strong plea for the personal involvement 

of the student, since he claims that 
attempts to understand human motiva- 
tion are bound to fail unless the learner 
can, by empathic insight, relate obser- 
vations of the behaviour of others to his 
own experience. Dr. Edna Oakeshott in 
her paper accepts the same standpoint, 
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and illustrates the methods she adopts 
in her work with students of education 
to enable them to study themselves as a 
means to understanding the development 
of children. None of the writers offers any 
disagreement with this basically psycho- 
analytic approach, although Mr. Iliffe 
has some jokes about it; but he also has 
some jokes about the ‘electro-chemical’ 
type of psychologist. It will be over the 
depth of self-analysis required in training 
that there will be disagreement among 
many educationists; and those who think 
that the teacher’s role is to teach his 
subject with no nonsense about his or the 
child’s emotional life should try reading 
this book. 

Sociology in the Field of Education has as 
its main task the review and appraisal 
of about one hundred basic references 
to recent research in educational socio- 
logy in the United States. It is written 
in a modest and concise style, and is a 
model of clarity; which cannot always 
be said of American writing on this 
subject. The classification of topics is 
well chosen, and follows a simple institu- 
tional analysis. The institution of educa- 
tion, having certain aims, requires the 
allocation of material resources, and the 
recruitment and training of personnel. 
Both the educators and students then 
have their roles prescribed in various 
ways; and in the end their joint activities 
have certain results. All these institu- 
tional components are studied in their 
wider social context. Besides being a very 
useful summary of the present position of 
educational sociology in the U.S.A., this 
booklet has considerable value in point- 
ing out the many gaps in existing know- 
ledge, and in suggesting many possible 
lines of future research. There seems no 
doubt that the educational system of 
a country presents a rich and accessible 
natural source of data for the researches 
of the sociologist; the results of which can 
contribute to the growth of general 
sociological theory, as well as helping 
to solve the problems of the practical 
educationist. We might, therefore, in this 
country also, take notice of the value Dr. 
Brim places on establishing joint appoint- 
ments in sociology and education in our 
universities and teacher training colleges. 

The latest report of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education 
called Eleven-Year-Olds Grow Up is a first 
follow-up of a representative sample of 
1208 pupils out of the whole age group 
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studied in the 1947 Mental Survey. In 
1947 there was recorded for each child a 
group verbal score, an individually tested 
1.Q., and a sociological schedule was 
filled in by his teacher. This happened 
when they were aged 11. This report 
follows the sample until the end of 1954; 
by which time they would all have been 
aged 18. For those who like tables of 
factual data this book will be a rare 
treat. Of the care and thoroughness with 
which it is prepared by Mr. Macpherson 
there can be no question, but not many 
general conclusions to be drawn from 
the psychological facts are clearly stated. 
A most important aim of the follow-up 
was to examine the relation between 
measured intelligence at age 11 and the 
future progress, educational and voca- 
tional, of the pupils in the sample. While 
it is shown that many personal and social 
factors such as traits of character, 
occupational class of father, occupancy 
rate, size of family and home background 
have an influence on academic failure 
and success, yet this report gives the 
impression of placing great faith in the 
significance of intelligence scores at age 
11 without offering sufficient discussion 
of their predictive efficiency. 
A. K. C. OTTAWAY 


An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Education by VERNON MALLINSON. Heine- 
mann, 1957. 240 pp. 215. 

Ir is difficult for the non-specialist to 
acquaint himself with the main features 
of education in European countries and 
Mr. Mallinson has performed a useful 
service by describing, in interesting 
detail, the educational systems of Bel- 
gium, France, Holland, Italy, Denmark 
and Western Germany. He also includes 
material on the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
concerning which, of course, information 
is more readily available. 

Because Mr. Mallinson is chiefly con- 
cerned with presenting an account of 
contemporary situations, his incursions 
into the historical background of each 
country are necessarily limited. On the 
other hand he rightly develops at some 
length the ideas of major educational 
thinkers, such as Froebel, Montessori, 
Dewey and Decroly. The result is a 
tight-packed and extremely well-con- 
structed textbook in which he describes 
and analyses the institutional structure 
of education in each of the countries con- 
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sidered and links it in turn with ‘national 
characteristics’ as determined by social, 
economic, political and religious factors. 
But the means by which these impersonal 
influences make themselves felt on 
education are not clearly revealed. 
Room might have been found for some 
consideration of the way in which pat- 
terns of administration promote some 
influences and inhibit others, of the part 
played by the structure of the teaching 
profession and its many organized pres- 
sure groups in interpreting diverse 
national and sectional needs and of the 
influence of the universities. 

The strength of Mr. Mallinson’s book, 
indeed, is that it succeeds in suggesting 
lines of thought which cannot be fully 
explored within the limits which he has 
set himself. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that he has not revealed his sources more 
adequately. The reader seeking an intro- 
duction to further study will find himself 
a little frustrated in pursuing topics in 
which he is interested. The bibliography, 
a matter of key importance in a book of 
this kind, is very scanty, neither the 
many useful monographs produced by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. nor the voluminous work 
of Kandel (save for a single reference) 
receiving any mention. 

G. BARON 


The Family Herds by P. H. GULLIVER, 
Ph.D., Government Sociologist, Tan- 
ganyika. Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., 1955. 271 pp. 255. 

Mr. GuLuiver’s travels amongst the Jie 
and the Turkana have resulted in an 
excellent monograph which makes a 
contribution not merely qua one further 
well-documented field study, but which 
also brings its ideas and material to 
bear at points at which social anthro- 
pology seems to be hovering on the verge 
of new illuminations. 

-The need to proceed from the high 
level of field work attained to compara- 
tive study, the need to recover the 
historical dimension as a prelude to 
understanding social change—these are 
frequently commended; we find them 
combined in Mr. Gulliver’s study with- 
in the compass of what is at the same 
time one very thorough and well ar- 
ranged field study. More specifically, he 
contributes material relevant to dis- 
cussions of the connection between kin- 
ship organization and the type of 
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property. A recent seminar on nomadism, 
on the basis of a comparative considera- 
tion of six nomadic societies, tentatively 
reached a conclusion similar to the one 
advocated by Mr. Worsley in his re- 
interpretation of Professor Meyer Fortes’ 
Tallensi data, namely that heritable 
property is a very significant condition 
of strong and elaborate kinship organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gulliver’s material is highly 
relevant in that he presents us with the 
kinship and property structure of two 
related societies, the Jie and the Turkana 
of East Africa, who are one on each 
side of the Cain/Abel division between 
normal and sedentary, and whose kin- 
ship structure is somewhat untypical 
for pastoral nomads, not being segment- 
ary and having but very shallow line- 
ages. Moreover, the two societies differ 
in interesting ways. Nature herself has 
provided Mr. Gulliver with a controlled 
experimental situation—though, as is her 
wont, not a wholly decisive one. The 
two peoples, whilst similar in many ways, 
differ at certain important points in their 
kinship organization (notably concern- 
ing the cohesion of full brothers) and 
secondly in their ecology. The most in- 
teresting part of Mr. Gulliver’s theoretical 
conclusions is concerned with correlating 
the two sets of differences. He himself 
expresses doubt in the end whether his 
analysis is entirely satisfactory, notably 
in accounting for the surprising in- 
dependence of Turkana brothers in 
property ownership and administration 
(though not ritually); but he has suc- 
ceeded in presenting an illuminating 
and convincing picture to at least one 
reader. 

His explanation of the main difference 
between the two tribes is a kind of 
limited ecological determinism, showing 
that the environment of the two tribes 
only makes for a certain type of organ- 
ization if an initial social structure is 
assumed. If this were merely stated in a 
very general way, it would approximate 
the tautology that environment deter- 
mines society except in so far as it 
does not, i.e. is determined by social 
factors, but it is very far from tautolo- 
gous if the mechanism of it is worked 
out in concrete detail in a particular 
case, as it is by Mr. Gulliver. Even the 
general, near-vacuous formulation was 
useful as a corrective against the naive 
kind of functionalism in terms of specified 
needs, by bringing out the fact that a 
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society adjusts itself not only to the needs 
of its members and to the environment, 
but also to what it itself contributes to 
that environment and those needs; and 
hence that such naive functionalism is a 
kind of recursive paradox, a formula with 
a variable whose specification pre- 
supposes the formula as a whole. 

It would help further if there were some 
evidence about the initial social struc- 
ture. In Mr. Gulliver’s case, there is a 
littlke—but not much—evidence of this 
kind, in so far as Mr. Gulliver believes 
(as do the Jie and the Turkana them- 
selves, and the evidence seems sufficient) 
that the Jie and the Turkana are of com- 
mon origin. Unfortunately this does not 
tell us what the common original struc- 
ture was, and ignorance of this and of 
some at least of the differential factors 
operating on the two tribes since their 
separation causes Mr. Gulliver’s specu- 
lations about the development of the two 
systems to be highly tentative. Neverthe- 
less, I think such historical reconstruc- 
tion on the basis of present morphology 
is, when combined with careful com- 
paratisme at the least suggestive and 
perhaps even promising. It is not in- 
herently unsound just because it was 
sometimes badly done. I have heard an 
anthropologist maintaining both that 
historical reconstruction was in principle 
unsound, and that certain reconstructions 
of that kind were guilty of specific errors. 
But one cannot maintain both: if those 
specific errors are detectable, there must 
ipso facto be a better way of doing it. 

Mr. Gulliver’s monograph is rich in 
information but relevant throughout. 
(This is the more laudable considering 
the difficulties Mr. Gulliver appears to 
have had owing to Turkana non-co- 
operation.) It does not finally solve any 
major general problem (nor was it 
intended to), but will surely count as a 
contribution towards their solution. 

ERNEST GELLNER 


City Life in Japan. A Study of a Tokyo 
Ward by R. P. DORE. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1958. xxii +- 472 pp. 455. 

Tuts book deserves a warm welcome. 

Tokyo is now perhaps the largest city in 

the world; yet it is unknown territory to 

most Western sociologists. Its pheno- 
mental growth is a striking expression of 
the wave of urbanization today outside 
the old centres of Europe and North 
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America. It is a reminder, too, of the 
possibly parochial character of the 
images of urban society generally held 
by Western sociologists. Those images 
have been shaped by our own experi- 
ence. But are they applicable to the 
cities of Asia, Africa and Latin America? 

This, in fact, is the kind of question 
which prompted Mr. Dore’s study. His 
book takes the form of a report on a 
community survey of one small ward 
near the centre of Tokyo—fairly hetero- 
geneous in social composition, though 
most conveniently described as pre- 
dominantly lower middle class. Mr. Dore 
lived in the ward in 1951. Apart from 
systematic observation and general im- 
pressions, his more formal sources of 
information were interviews with local 
people: with leaders, officials and the 
like, and especially with households and 
smaller samples of individuals. The sub- 
jects covered were material conditions of 
life; household structure and family 
relationships; political views, the educa- 
tion of children, leisure, local and neigh- 
bourly life; and religion. There is little 
direct information about relationships at 
work. But merely to list these headings 
gives little impression of the variety and 
complexity of the questions asked. They 
were designed to throw light, from many 
different angles, on the ways of life of 
the people of the ward, on their outlook 
and aspirations, on their place in the 
wider society, and on the processes of 
social change in that society. 

The limitations of such a small-scale 
but intensive local survey are clear. Mr. 
Dore is well aware of them, though at 
times—in the statistical treatment of the 
material and in the detailed discussion 
of replies to the questionnaires—he seems 
to make a little too much of the im- 
mediate results of the field enquiry. One 
may ask how far a small community 
study, narrowly confined in time and 
space, can throw light on those general 
questions about the nature of social 
change and of urbanism in Japan which 
Mr. Dore asks himself. The answer is 
that his book is far more than a local 
survey. In filling in the background and 
discussing the context of his immediate 
results, Mr. Dore ranges widely through 
the whole structure of Japanese society 
and its historical development, drawing 
upon his extensive reading and personal 
knowledge. Often, indeed, the material 
from the field survey is little more than 
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a prop—sometimes a rather slender one 
—for the general discussion of Japanese 
social structure, old and new. This may 
occasionally be a bit confusing. But it is 
also one of the book’s virtues. Fascinating 
as much of the local material is, to the 
reader ignorant of Japan at least much 
of the value of this study will lie in its 
general picture of Japanese society and 
in the author’s discussion of, and specu- 
lations about, Japanese urbanism—out- 
side the ward as we'+as inside. 

It would indeed’ seem that Western 
images of ‘the urban way of life’ are at 
most only partly applicable to Japan. The 
traditional Japanese ‘stem’ family system 
may have broken down in the cities— 
though the wider kin are still often 
looked to for help in economic adversity. 
Even so, the individual in Tokyo lives 
much of his life in a fairly narrowly cir- 
cumscribed circle of local and personal 
relationships. His immediate obligations 
and loyalties outside his family are to 
neighbours, to the ward and its associ- 
ation, to personal patrons—rather than 
to wider groups and associations or to 
impersonal abstractions. Admittedly the 
situation is fluid, and existing social 
relationships are being challenged. But 
Mr. Dore warns against the assumption 
that change will necessarily be in the 
direction of Western forms of urbanism; 
indeed, he suggests, even in the West itself 
our old images may no longer remain 
valid. He makes no categorical asser- 
tions; and one does not have to agree 
with all his arguments, to recognize the 
importance of the questions he raises, and 
the interest of the material he provides. 

J. H. WESTERGAARD 


The Functions of Social Conflict, Lewis A. 
COsER. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1956. 188 pp. 18s. 


A FRENCH socialist recently commented 
on Mr. Khrushchev’s resemblance to a 
Middle West American and pointed out 
that certain social ideas common to the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. contrasted 
sharply with those of western Europe. 
In Soviet Russia and the United States, 
the argument ran, men are wedded to 
optimism and inspired by a faith in the 
eradicability of conflict. In western 
Europe (or at least in France) we know 
better—we even know that conflict is as 
necessarily good as it is necessarily bad; 
the clash of interests is our guarantee of 
freedom. In this light, Dr. Coser, who 
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writes from America, is seen to fall in the 
west European camp, for by the title of 
his book he means (and clearly approves 
of) ‘those consequences of social conflict 
which make for an increase rather than 
a decrease in the adaptation or adjust- 
ment of particular relationships or 
groups’. On the. other hand, since Dr. 
Coser is arguing that the ‘dysfunctional’ 
view of conflict (in which conflict is an 
undifferentiated Bad Thing) dominates 
a very large area of modern American 
sociology, he helps to confirm the pre- 
judice that Americans generally believe 
in a millennial society where harmonious 
integration will have dispensed with 
social struggle. 

The first chapter of his book is mainly 
taken up with an original sketch of the 
development of American sociology in 
respect of its treatment of the theme of 
conflict. The early sociologists of the 
United States ‘saw themselves as reform- 
ers and addressed themselves to an 
audience of reformers’; conflict was seen 
as ‘performing decidedly positive func- 
tions’ and was used as a ‘central explana- 
tory category for the analysis of social 
change and of “‘progress”’ ’. The situation 
has now changed; most contemporary 
American sociologists have addressed 
themselves to a different kind of audience 
and adopted new interests. “They centre 
attention predominantly upon problems 
of adjustment rather than upon conflict; 
upon social statics rather than upon 
dynamics.’ Professor ‘Talcott Parsons, 
among others, comes in for a drubbing. 
The fighting is clean and the blows well 
aimed, Dr. Coser’s argument will remind 
us (if we have forgotten) that there is 
nothing so enjoyable as a conflict of 
ideas, 

The book then becomes an essay 
written round sixteen propositions ex- 
tracted from Simmel’s Conflict. Each 
proposition is closely examined, ex- 
plained, amplified, corrected where 
necessary, and illustrated from a very 
wide field of sociological literature. Dr. 
Coser is clearly a careful and erudite 
scholar who has thought deeply about 
his subject and taken great pains to set 
out his ideas in a systematic fashion. The 
propositions range from such more or less 
obvious (but necessary) assertions that 
conflict maintains group boundaries and 
increases internal cohesion, to such less 
commonsense (and _ therefore more 
interesting) statements that the absence 
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of conflict is not to be taken as an index 
of the strength and stability of relation- 
ships, and that: 

‘Conflict may initiate other types of 
interaction between antagonists, even 
previously unrelated antagonists. It 
also usually takes place within a universe 
of norms prescribing the forms in which 
it is to be carried out. Conflict acts as a 
stimulus for establishing new rules, 
norms, and institutions, thus serving as 
an agent of socialization for both con- 
tending parties. Furthermore, conflict 
reaffirms dormant norms and thus inten- 
sifies participation in social life.’ 

The book is quite short (running, 
without the notes, to about 50,000 words) 
and the illustrative material very brief; 
we are in fact treated to a concentrated 
dose of pure sociology. The merit of the 
method of exposition is that we are given 
a concise and orderly argument. Its 
disadvantage is that, since the book passes 
in review all kinds of conflict, from con- 
jugal strife to large-scale wars, the reader 
is liable to be nagged by the doubt that 
perhaps one theoretical framework can 
hardly do justice to so wide a field. If Dr. 
Coser had gone at a more leisurely pace 
and anchored his propositions more 
firmly in real life he would have run less 
risk of exciting scepticism. For example, 
he makes distinctions between different 
kinds of group, but that colourless entity 
of pure sociology ‘the group’ still haunts 
his pages like a tantalizing wraith. 

Among other timely and interesting 
things, Dr. Coser is saying (as are sensible 
sociologists and anthropologists gener- 
ally) that conflict is sometimes realistic 
(and can therefore hardly be talked out 
of existence in the name of harmony and 
total integration) and sometimes un- 
realistic (when the nature of the social 
system dictates how tension may be at 
least temporarily released and to what 
substitute objects aggression may be 
displaced). Dr. Coser goes on: ‘Unrealis- 
tic conflict may be expected to occur as 
a consequence of rigidity present in the 
social structure.’ On this basis there is a 
case for allowing realistic conflicts to 
play themselves out and for keeping 
society flexible enough to prevent serious 
cleavages. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN 


Men and their Work by EVERETT C. HUGHES. 
The Free Press, 1958. 184 pp. $4.00. 


Wuat can be said about this book? It 
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consists of a preface, thirteen papers and 
a postscript. Twelve of the thirteen 
papers have been published before, one 
as long ago as 1928. The preface is every- 
thing a preface should be—short and to 
the point. The postscript, which takes the 
form of a dialogue on social science and 
the cosmos, might be performed after 
hours at the next meeting of the American 
or British Sociological Association; there 
seems no other point in its inclusion. 
The thirteen papers are presumably 
what the book is about and presumably 
are the justification of its title. It is a 
pity that the title is not justified, 

What we have, in fact, is a series of 
sketches, reprinted in no special order, 
chronological or otherwise, brooding on 
‘the struggle of the individual to find a 
place or an identity in the world of 
work’, but not of any kind of work—only 
that of professional and would-be pro- 
fessional careers. As such these reprinted 
papers ‘do not so much report the details 
of research as discuss ideas which grew 
out of whatever study or series of studies’ 
Professor Hughes happened to be work- 
ing on when he wrote them. Unfortun- 
ately he gives no references to where the 
results of these studies have been 
published, so it is not possible to link 
the ideas with their origin. Instead we 
are given to understand that he hopes 
they will ‘suggest still new and fruitful 
studies to still other students who will 
become colleagues’, and it is in this spirit 
they must be read if the students are to 
get anything out of them at all. 

It is perhaps most unhappy that the 
first paper was originally prepared for 
the Eighth Annual Conference on Theo- 
logy in Action, as it sets the wrong tone 
for a book which might be thought to 
supplement Caplow’s excellent textbook 
on the sociology of work. In this paper 
on ‘Cycles, Turning Points and Careers’, 
as in the next on ‘Personality Types and 
the Division of Labour’, Professor 
Hughes ‘rides madly off in all directions 
... Chasing one problem after another 
a little way’. Yet he has two saving graces. 
He is never pedantic and he has a sense 
of humour; and a writer who can begin 
an essay on ‘Mistakes at Work’ with 
the sentence—‘*The comparative student 
of man’s work learns about doctors by 
studying plumbers, and about prostitutes 
by studying psychiatrists’ will always be 
readable. 

On the other hand, if in most of his 
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essays Professor Hughes is following ideas 
wherever they may lead, there are times 
when he behaves in a more disciplined 
manner and pursues a line more recogniz- 
ably sociological. The ‘Institutional 
Office and the Person’, for example, is 
still as significant on role performance 
as it was when it was first published in 
the American Journal of Sociology in 
November 1937. The ‘Social Role and 
the Division of Labour’ and ‘Dilemmas 
and Contradictions of Status’ are also 
worth re-reading. Professor Hughes has 
something important to say and he 
knows just how to say it. It is a pity he 
did not sit down and write his reflections 
on Men and their Work out anew. These 
reprinted pieces do not quite make a 


J. A. BANKS 


Political Power and Social Theory by 
BARRINGTON MOORE, JNR. Harvard 
University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1958. 215 pp. 36s. 

Ir is unfortunate that the relatively high 

price of this little book will probably keep 

it out of the hands of research students 
and many teachers in this country. 
Mr. Moore has brought together here 

a series of leisurely, acute, and perhaps 

too consciously civilized papers, most of 

which have not previously been pub- 
lished. They are based on three over- 
lapping concerns: comparative institu- 
tional study, the nature of social theory, 
and the influence of policy in social 
change. Perhaps no very sharp con- 

clusions emerge, but this is rather a 

strength than a weakness at the present 

moment in the development of sociology. 

Mr. Moore’s view of social theory is 
extremely critical of much that passes for 
theoretical thought at the present time. 

He detects values at work where scienti- 

fic objectivity is most claimed, and is 

rightly contemptuous of research ‘where 
careful methodology is used on trivial 
problems’. He suggests that what we 
need is, above all, a kind of ‘natural 
history’ of institutions and social struc- 
tures. I think he believes that institutions 
at once permit considerable freedom of 
choice and set bounds to this freedom in 
any given situation, and that the task of 
the social sciences is, above all, to make 
clear what are these choices and what 
these limitations. 

He is particularly interested in prob- 
lems of totalitarianism, drawing on 
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Russian, medieval European, and Orien- 
tal society. His reflections on all these 
matters and his criticisms of the Wittfogel 
thesis are scholarly and valuable. He is 
perhaps more superficial in his essay 
‘Thoughts on the Future of the Family’ 
and his ‘Reflections on Conformity in 
Industrial Society’, but on these topics 
he is always realistic and constructive, 
and his central aim for a humanistic 
science of society is made admirably 
clear. This is both an encouraging and 
modest volume to appear at the present 
juncture of affairs. 


D. G. MACRAE 


The Torment of Secrecy by ©. A. SHILS, 
Heinemann, 1957. 144 pp. 155. 


Booxs on the McCarthy period in the 
United States are already legion, and, 
in too many cases, they are highly 
tedious. Very seldom do the groaning 
bookshelves offer much that is new 
either about men or events. The bulk of 
the literature consists of dreary polemic, 
mutual denigration by persecutors and 
victims—or else it is devoted to a tech- 
nical discussion of legal procedures. There 
are, of course, exceptions such as Whit- 
taker Chambers’ tormented ‘Witness’ 
and Alger Hiss’ cold and unconvincing 
apologia ‘In the Court of Public 
Opinion’. 

Professor Shils’ book attempts some- 
thing more interesting and more difficult 
—it places the age of McCarthy into its 
social and historical setting. His focus (as 
the title implies) is upon the central 
paradox of the period—a paradox which 
deeply disturbed the allies of the 
United States, i.e. the attempt to safe- 
guard ‘secrecy’ in an atmosphere of 
maximum publicity and by techniques 
which alarmed the Western alliance as 
much as they delighted the Kremlin and 
its friends. This is Shils’ chief task: but 
he attacks it from several angles. He 
gives an account of those social strains in 
post-war America and of those populist 
traditions which McCarthyism fed upon 
and reinforced. The sense of nationality 
and the need for its reaffirmation; the 
regional hostilities which survive in U.S. 
society despite its increasingly national 
tempo and culture; the sense of anxiety 
and bewilderment at the costly responsi- 
bilities which the U.S. was assuming at 
the time; the stresses occasioned by new 
wealth pressing feverishly for recognition 
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and power; the shifts from a funda- 
mentalist rural society to the post-Protes- 
tant ‘exploding metropolis’; the strands 
of xenophobia and isolationism; the cult 
of publicity as it has developed in the 
country at large and, more specifically, 
in the legislative process—these are 
among the chief background features of 
any serious attack upon Shils’ problem. 
It is important to note that in document- 
ing these strains Professor Shils nowhere 
distorts or exaggerates this aspect of 
contemporary America. If these are the 
sources of extremist radical politics of the 
McCarthy type, there are counter trends 
of ‘civil’ politics which Professor Shils is 
careful to recall. 

This social analysis (and the detailed, 
mordant critique of the American intel- 
lectual which is also included in the 
book) is not, however, Shils’ main con- 
cern. The merit and originality of the 
book is that it tackles the concept of 
‘secrecy’ itself and argues that the secur- 
ity furore did not and could not protect 
any genuine secrets, and was not, in fact, 
aimed at doing so. For, as Shils makes 
abundantly clear (warmly applauding 
the British practice in such matters) the 
protection of State secrets, i.e. with- 
holding information valuable to an 
enemy power, is the business of a profes- 
sional group which itself works in secret. 
A combination of Fouché and television 
is absurd and self-defeating. That im- 
portant circles in the U.S.A. appeared to 
think otherwise was the precipitating 
cause of many disgraceful episodes. Pro- 
fessor Shils shows how this became pos- 
sible. The technical requirements of a 
rational security programme were over- 
laid by a fervent concern to safeguard 
‘secrecy’ in an extended sense. What was 
‘secret’ and therefore to be guarded was 
implicitly redefined by the devotees of 
extremist ‘ideological’ politics. In such 
politics (both on the Right and Left) the 
notion of ‘secrecy’ is widened and caught 
up in a web of real and imaginary con- 
spiracy and counter conspiracy. This is 
a mood in which the protection of one’s 
own threatened secrets and the penetra- 
tion of other people’s secrets takes on an 
obsessive, overriding value. So obsessive 
can it become that the balance of social 
institutions in a liberal society can be 
desperately impaired. For the fear of 
clandestine activities, and the drive to 
suppress them, comes naturally to those 
who out of personal frustration and 











excessive ambition resent the divisions 
which constitute and define pluralism in 
a modern society. This drive is rapidly 
transformed into a hatred of privacy and 
twisted into a demand for the punish- 
ment and elimination of such enclaves of 
privacy as obstinately survive. The 
universities, old political elites, and even 
religious leaders are obvious targets for 
hatred and contempt. 

That behind this mood of extended 
fantasy there was an element of genuine 
danger to the U.S.A., Professor Shils 
would be the first to agree. That espion- 
age has been and is being conducted by 
the Soviet Union is one of the facts of 
international life which it would be fool- 
ish to ignore. It is also well known that in 
the game of international espionage the 
Soviet Union has certain tricks to play 
which other powers cannot attempt. 
Professor Shils implies that this espionage 
is less significant than is sometimes, and 
hysterically, supposed. I do not alto- 
gether agree with him in this—but, in 
the nature of the case, the data for a 
reasoned judgment on this point remain 
imperfect. Few would however dispute 
Professor Shils’ view that legitimate, pro- 
fessional concern with such espionage 
should be isolated from recurrent moods 
of populist extremism. 

There is much more of value in this 
book than a brief review can expect to 
convey. I would like by way of con- 
clusion however to make two points, of 
a somewhat general order. Firstly the 
book is constantly at grips with impor- 
tant problems of political theory and, by 
implication, makes an excellent contribu- 
tion to the restatement of liberal prin- 
ciples in the modern world. But unlike 
many other re-statements of the essence of 
liberal politics, it does not confuse co- 
gency and fanaticism. Secondly this 
critique of recent American trends is not 
a standard Left-wing or fellow-travelling 
critique. It is not impaired by that 
temper of hatred'of America which marks 
such standard critiques or by that bully- 
ing hysteria of the Left which so uncan- 
nily resembles McCarthyism itself. 

JULIUS GOULD 


Conviction, NORMAN MACKENZIE ¢t al. (ed.) 
MacGibbon & Kee, London, 1958. 
237 pp. 18s. 

Conviction is a political manifesto, and 

as such it may seem rather odd to review 

it in an academic journal. I hope, how- 
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ever, to show that it deserves attention 
even from those who do not share the 
rather varied brands of radicalism of its 
authors, both for intrinsic reasons and as 
a background document of our time. The 
book indeed is rather like a shot-gun: the 
pellets fired often miss the object at which 
they were aimed and yet bring down 
quite a wide variety of fayna! 

The intention of the book is to revive 
socialist thought, and it is claimed that 
one of its merits is that all its authors are 
under 40 years of age—not always by a 
large margin. I am not very moved by 
this and I think the interest of the book 
lies elsewhere. It is, in fact, a book very 
largely about the Welfare State, the 
professionalization of our society, the 
destiny of our culture, and our class 
system. There is an interesting chapter 
by Miss Iris Murdoch on the moral 
energies that have animated and should 
animate our way of life; there is an 
amusing piece of autobiography by Mr. 
Paul Johnson and another by Mr. 
Mervyn Jones; these, along with a 
Foreword by the Editor and Mr. Peter 
Marris on colonialism, are the only con- 
tributions not directly on the topics I 
have described. 

But it is these topics which will most 
interest readers of this Journal. I think 
they will learn very little new about our 
class structure, but Mr. Brian Abel- 
Smith has something to tell them about 
the Welfare State which they may not 
already have learned from Professor 
Titmuss, and Mr. Peter Townsend is 
most salutary about the content and 
purpose of sociology in a society still full 
of poverty and deprivation. His anger 
with university sociologists and this 
Journal is not altogether just: there are 
very few of us and our tasks are more 
complex than he believes or perhaps 
knows, but there is enough in what he 
says to make us uncomfortable. Messrs. 
Hoggart and Williams are good, if with 
a certain ‘pastoral’ nostalgia, on our 
culture, though what we need here is 
more fact—and I don’t think recent 
investigations on mass media are helping. 
The chapter on science and technology 
by Mr. Nigel Calder is, alas, disappoint- 
ing. 

Fine mixed feeding therefore: and I 
think that this symposium is a more en- 
couraging report on a part of our public 
mind than either the new Fabian mani- 
festos, the pamphlets of the Bow Group, 
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or the declarations of the self-appointed 
angry young men. It is probably worth 
any British sociologist’s 18s. 

D. G. MACRAE 


The Freedom to Read: Perspective and 
Program by RICHARD MCKEON, ROBERT 
K. MERTON and WALTER GELLHORN. 
New York, R. R. Bowker Company, 
for the National Book Committee, 
1957. 110 pp. $2.50. 

Tuis slim volume contains the results of 

the deliberations of a team of three: a 

philosopher, a sociologist and a lawyer, 

on the subject of the limits of freedom 
of expression in the United States of 

America. The book is divided into three 

parts, each reflecting respectively the 

special interests of its joint authorship. 

The first part extends over half the book 

and discourses on the arguments seeking 

to justify censorship; this part is both 
erudite and interesting. It reduces the 
arguments to four: the desirability of 
controlling error, irreligion, sedition and 
immorality; and serious doubts are 
expressed about their validity. The main 
argument put forward against censorship 
is that the reconciliation of positions is 

a continuous process which is seriously 

impeded if free discussion is not possible. 

Now nobody is likely to take exception 

to this, but may it not be the case that 

the ‘reconciliation of positions’ hinges 
on there being free communication for 
certain classes of information and not 
necessarily for every kind? The question 
as to whether it is possible by free dis- 
cussion to determine what these classes 
of information are is not raised, but it is 
one that should interest a sociologist, for 
it involves discussion of institutions, their 
functions and possibilities, Part II of the 
book instead points to the need for 
research firstly, into the effects of books 
upon personality and behaviour of 
readers; secondly, into the social psycho- 
logy and economics of reading; and 
thirdly, into the kinds of restraints on 
freedom to read and the social conse- 
quences of censorship. It is abundantly 
clear that there is no evidence one way 
or the other about the psychological 
effects of reading various types of books, 
but this fact of itself will surely not 
undermine the widespread belief of 
parents that some books are suitable for 
their children to read and some are not, 
as the authors seem to imply it ought to 
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do. The authors at one point wisely point 
out that censorship is best combated 
indirectly by elevating reading tastes, 
and here it may be presumed they have 
in mind immorality, for elsewhere rather 
stronger views are expressed with political 
apprehensions in mind, It is perhaps here 
that we may detect a source of their 
difficulty, for they fail adequately to 
discriminate between the four arguments 
for censorship. May we not argue that 
control of error, irreligion and sedition 
all too easily lead to abuses whilst 
admitting that every society seeks to 
control immorality and in fact does so 
with a high degree of consensus. The 
problem is surely a practical one and we 
do not require a general theory of censor- 
ship to tackle this problem. 

To conclude briefly, the book ably 
discusses an important topic, its appear- 
ance is a compliment to the health of the 
American democracy, and it indicates a 
need, as real here as there, for more 
research into the problems it raises. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The Age of Television by LEO BOGART. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd., 1958. 
xiv + 367 pp. 455. 


‘Recent developments in and _ issues 


raised by British commercial television 
have nicely set the stage for Dr. Bogart’s 
entry. Consider the fascinating picture 
the past year or so has presented:— 
Fantastic profits after a shaky start; 
technicians discussing strike’ action for 
higher pay; a mounting demand for at 
least one other service; a call for the 
removal of statutory restrictions on the 
number of hours of television per day; 
peak-period audiences of around ten 
million; advertisers queuing up for peak- 
period space; an unsuccessful Labour 
Party call for a Royal Commission in- 
quiry into advertising to include tele- 
vision advertising; press advertising—in 
some major newspapers at any rate—in- 
creasing along with the rise in television 
advertising; allegations of ‘rigging’ in a 
popular quiz programme; criticism of 
the high proportion of programmes that 
are American to one degree or another, 
whether or not with superficial English 
adaptation (a recent inquiry by the 
present reviewer showed that 15 per 
cent of what the Scottish tele-viewer 
normally sees is put out by Scottish 
Television, although by no means all of 
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that 15 per cent output is Scottish 
material. What would be the equivalent 
proportion for England?); the ‘give- 
away’ programmes with their sub- 
stantial cash prizes and/or ‘glamour’ 
goods for very little effort—sometimes 
indeed not even for making the right 
guesses but merely for waiting in silence 
until the other chap or family guesses 
wrongly—with all this in the forefront of 
the public mind this English edition of 
Dr. Bogart’s book will assuredly com- 
mand wide attention. 

This will be no more than it deserves. 
Mercifully free of jargon, it is a thorough 
and detailed consideration of the impact 
of television on American life, bringing 
together an enormous mass of survey 
findings and covering almost every 
relevant aspect—the cultural background, 
content (though we might have had more 
on types of programme and their effects), 
patterns of viewing, effect on social life, 
reading, the cinema, sport, the juvenile 
audience, and so on—in its compre- 
hensive review. It matters little that the 
data here gathered together are now a 
little out-of-date: the book’s importance 
for us is chiefly that much of what it 
depicts is, or has been, happening here 
too. I.T.A., the existence of the B.B.C. 
(for all that it has been letting its hair 
down from time to time) and sound 
British sense will preserve us from 
the worst excesses: our preference for 
the programme-contractor arrangement 
rather than the sponsor type is a case in 
point and already there is reason to feel 
that it is working tolerably well. Perhaps 
in due course we shall be able to form a 
definitive judgment, when the Nuffield 
inquiry, short-term surveys like those of 
the British Gallup Poll, the Granada TV 
research programme at Leeds University, 
and—it is to be hoped—still other 
studies will one day provide a British 
sociologist with material for a British 
equivalent of Dr. Bogart’s most valuable 
review. 

JOHN HIGHET 


Technical Education and Social Change by 
STEPHEN F. COTGROVE. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1958. 224 
pp. 255. 

Tue Great Exhibition of 1851, just over a 

century ago, brought home to thought- 

ful Englishmen that other nations were 
making up by scientific and techno- 
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logical education for a late start in the 
industrial race. Today an old problem 
has taken on an urgent form owing to the 
formidable challenge of the U.S.S.R. In 
a competitive and dangerous world no 
industrial nation with claims to greatness 
dare lag behind. Dr. Cotgrove in a 
valuable book studies the employment of 
technologists in an advancing industrial 
society (England and Wales). He makes 
skilful use of historical and sociological 
analysis and is particularly interesting 
on the subject of the long term social 
factors which have hindered recruitment 
in this field and have led to the peculiarly 
English emphasis on ‘learning on the 
job’. Early industrial monopoly, rela- 
tive indifference of industry to research, 
absence of scientists in higher manage- 
ment and a national bias towards em- 
piricism have all played a part. 

By the 1930’s, war and economic crises 
had brought about a change of attitude 
in industry. This process was accelerated 
by the second world war after which, for 
the first time, the output of scientific 
manpower was found to be inadequate 
for national needs. Against this changed 
background Dr. Cotgrove analyses the 
factors of supply—student motives, re- 
cruitments from secondary schools, the 
examination system and the role of pro- 
fessional associations. Light is thrown on 
the somewhat obscure relationship be- 
tween the polytechnics and _ technical 
colleges and the universities, especially 
London. The latter, originally respon- 
sible for technology coming under the 
university umbrella, has by its unique 
system of recognized teachers and in- 
ternal and external degrees complicated 
the problem for those who advocate a 
clear demarcation between universities 
and technical colleges. 

According to Dr. Cotgrove, the object 
of his book is not to submit ‘a blueprint 
for technical education’ but ‘to provide 
data relevant to policy’. Nevertheless, 
he sharply criticizes the recent Govern- 
ment White Paper as a congeries of 
traditional nineteenth-century methods 
inadequate to solve a mid-twentieth- 
century problem. Because of the social 
factors hindering recruitment, which 
emerge from his analysis, the author 
doubts that students will be forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers without a much 
greater break with tradition. His own 
suggestions are highly controversial and 
revolutionary. For instance, he would 
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or the declarations of the self-appointed 
angry young men. It is probably worth 
any British sociologist’s 18s. 

D. G. MACRAE 


The Freedom to Read: Perspective and 
Program by RICHARD MCKEON, ROBERT 
K. MERTON and WALTER GELLHORN. 
New York, R. R. Bowker Company, 
for the National Book Committee, 
1957. 110 pp. $2.50. 

Tuts slim volume contains the results of 

the deliberations of a team of three: a 

philosopher, a sociologist and a lawyer, 

on the subject of the limits of freedom 
of expression in the United States of 

America. The book is divided into three 

parts, each reflecting respectively the 

special interests of its joint authorship. 

The first part extends over half the book 

and discourses on the arguments seeking 

to justify censorship; this part is both 
erudite and interesting. It reduces the 
arguments to four: the desirability of 
controlling error, irreligion, sedition and 
immorality; and serious doubts are 
expressed about their validity. The main 
argument put forward against censorship 
is that the reconciliation of positions is 

a continuous process which is seriously 

impeded if free discussion is not possible. 

Now nobody is likely to take exception 

to this, but may it not be the case that 

the ‘reconciliation of positions’ hinges 
on there being free communication for 
certain classes of information and not 
necessarily for every kind? The question 
as to whether it is possible by free dis- 
cussion to determine what these classes 
of information are is not raised, but it is 
one that should interest a sociologist, for 
it involves discussion of institutions, their 
functions and possibilities. Part II of the 
book instead points to the need for 
research firstly, into the effects of books 
upon personality and behaviour of 
readers; secondly, into the social psycho- 
logy and economics of reading; and 
thirdly, into the kinds of restraints on 
freedom to read and the social conse- 
quences of censorship. It is abundantly 
clear that there is no evidence one way 
or the other about the psychological 
effects of reading various types of books, 
but this fact of itself will surely not 
undermine the widespread belief of 
parents that some books are suitable for 
their children to read and some are not, 
as the authors seem to imply it ought to 
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do. The authors at one point wisely point 
out that censorship is best combated 
indirectly by elevating reading tastes, 
and here it may be presumed they have 
in mind immorality, for elsewhere rather 
stronger views are expressed with political 
apprehensions in mind, It is perhaps here 
that we may detect a source of their 
difficulty, for they fail adequately to 
discriminate between the four arguments 
for censorship. May we not argue that 
control of error, irreligion and sedition 
all too easily lead to abuses whilst 
admitting that every society seeks to 
control immorality and in fact does so 
with a high degree of consensus. The 
problem is surely a practical one and we 
do not require a general theory of censor- 
ship to tackle this problem. 

To conclude briefly, the book ably 
discusses an important topic, its appear- 
ance is a compliment to the health of the 
American democracy, and it indicates a 
need, as real here as there, for more 
research into the problems it raises. 

DUNCAN MITCHELL 


The Age of Television by LEO BOGART. 
Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd., 1958. 
xiv + 367 pp. 455. 

Recent developments in and _ issues 

raised by British commercial television 

have nicely set the stage for Dr. Bogart’s 
entry. Consider the fascinating picture 
the past year or so has presented:— 
Fantastic profits after a shaky start; 
technicians discussing strike’ action for 
higher pay; a mounting demand for at 
least one other service; a call for the 
removal of statutory restrictions on the 
number of hours of television per day; 
peak-period audiences of around ten 
million; advertisers queuing up for peak- 
period space; an unsuccessful Labour 

Party call for a Royal Commission in- 

quiry into advertising to include tele- 

vision advertising; press advertising—in 
some major newspapers at any rate—in- 
creasing along with the rise in television 

advertising; allegations of ‘rigging’ in a 

popular quiz programme; criticism of 

the high proportion of programmes that 
are American to one degree or another, 
whether or not with superficial English 
adaptation (a recent inquiry by the 
present reviewer showed that 15 per 
cent of what the Scottish tele-viewer 
normally sees is put out by Scottish 
Television, although by no means all of 
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that 15 per cent output is Scottish 
material. What would be the equivalent 
proportion for England?); the ‘give- 
away’ programmes with their sub- 
stantial cash prizes and/or ‘glamour’ 
goods for very little effort—sometimes 
indeed not even for making the right 
guesses but merely for waiting in silence 
until the other chap or family guesses 
wrongly—with all this in the forefront of 
the public mind this English edition of 
Dr. Bogart’s book will assuredly com- 
mand wide attention. 

This will be no more than it deserves. 
Mercifully free of jargon, it is a thorough 
and detailed consideration of the impact 
of television on American life, bringing 
together an enormous mass of survey 
findings and covering almost every 
relevant aspect—the cultural background, 
content (though we might have had more 
on types of programme and their effects), 
patterns of viewing, effect on social life, 
reading, the cinema, sport, the juvenile 
audience, and so on—in its compre- 
hensive review. It matters little that the 
data here gathered together are now a 
little out-of-date: the book’s importance 
for us is chiefly that much of what it 
depicts is, or has been, happening here 
too. I.T.A., the existence of the B.B.C. 
(for all that it has been letting its hair 
down from time to time) and sound 
British sense will preserve us from 
the worst excesses: our preference for 
the programme-contractor arrangement 
rather than the sponsor type is a case in 
point and already there is reason to feel 
that it is working tolerably well. Perhaps 
in due course we shall be able to form a 
definitive judgment, when the Nuffield 
inquiry, short-term surveys like those of 
the British Gallup Poll, the Granada TV 
research programme at Leeds University, 
and—it is to be hoped—still other 
studies will one day provide a British 
sociologist with material for a British 
equivalent of Dr. Bogart’s most valuable 
review. 

JOHN HIGHET 


Technical Education and Social Change by 
STEPHEN F. CoTGROVE. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1958. 224 
pp. 255. 

Tue Great Exhibition of 1851, just over a 

century ago, brought home to thought- 

ful Englishmen that other nations were 
making up by scientific and techno- 
M 
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logical education for a late start in the 
industrial race. ‘Today an old problem 
has taken on an urgent form owing to the 
formidable challenge of the U.S.S.R. In 
a competitive and dangerous world no 
industrial nation with claims to greatness 
dare lag behind. Dr. Cotgrove in a 
valuable book studies the employment of 
technologists in an advancing industrial 
society (England and Wales). He makes 
skilful use of historical and sociological 
analysis and is particularly interesting 
on the subject of the long term social 
factors which have hindered recruitment 
in this field and have led to the peculiarly 
English emphasis on ‘learning on the 
job’. Early industrial monopoly, rela- 
tive indifference of industry to research, 
absence of scientists in higher manage- 
ment and a national bias towards em- 
piricism have all played a part. 

By the 1930’s, war and economic crises 
had brought about a change of attitude 
in industry. This process was accelerated 
by the second world war after which, for 
the first time, the output of scientific 
manpower was found to be inadequate 
for national needs. Against this changed 
background Dr. Cotgrove analyses the 
factors of supply—student motives, re- 
cruitments from secondary schools, the 
examination system and the role of pro- 
fessional associations. Light is thrown on 
the somewhat obscure relationship be- 
tween the polytechnics and _ technical 
colleges and the universities, especially 
London. The latter, originally respon- 
sible for technology coming under the 
university umbrella, has by its unique 
system of recognized teachers and in- 
ternal and external degrees complicated 
the problem for those who advocate a 
clear demarcation between universities 
and technical colleges. 

According to Dr. Cotgrove, the object 
of his book is not to submit ‘a blueprint 
for technical education’ but ‘to provide 
data relevant to policy’. Nevertheless, 
he sharply criticizes the recent Govern- 
ment White Paper as a congeries of 
traditional nineteenth-century methods 
inadequate to solve a mid-twentieth- 
century problem. Because of the social 
factors hindering recruitment, which 
emerge from his analysis, the author 
doubts that students will be forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers without a much 
greater break with tradition. His own 
suggestions are highly controversial and 
revolutionary. For instance, he would 
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free the larger technical colleges from 
local authority control, encourage exam- 
inations in secondary modern schools and 
reduce greatly the dependence on part- 
time training. The universities and the 
new diploma in technology are not 
sacred. Entrance standards for the latter 
should be lowered, and the élite character 
of the former modified by the intro- 
duction of a two-years’ course for the 
B.Sc. degree. 

Even the reader who fully accepts the 
proposition that ‘increased employment 
of scientific manpower is a functional 
necessity of any advancing industrial 
society’ may well ask whether such a 
sharp break with tradition is feasible. 
Might not part-time technical training 
at certain levels have value? The assumed 
conflict between society’s need for a 
scientific élite and the ideals of liberal 
education is disturbing. Perhaps a syn- 
thesis between them might solve 
twentieth-century administrative prob- 
lems which take on a new urgency in the 
light of Dr. Cotgrove’s challenging book. 

F. G. BROOK 


Technical Change and Industrial Relations, 
A Study of the Relations between 
Technical Change and the Social 
Structure of a Large Steelworks. 
Liverpool University Department of 
Social Science. 1957. 336 pp. 175. 6d. 

UNTIL recent years a major fault of many 

books about industrial relations was that 

they said very little that the Webbs had 
not said decades before, and were written 
about institutions and procedures in 
general terms without being based on 
detailed case studies. Consequently hardly 

any advances in this intricate and im- 

portant subject were made. Industrial 

relations remained a subject to be 
dabbled in; indeed, many would claim, 
it had no right to be called a subject. 

Now the position is slowly being cor- 

rected and we are getting intensive 

studies of institutions and situations such 
as this one by the Department of Social 

Science at Liverpool University. 

This book is about attitudes towards 
technical change in a large steel-works in 
North Wales. The firm experienced three 
distinct phases in technical development. 
Until 1928 it produced black and galvan- 
ized steel sheets by hand rolling methods. 
In that year it modified a section of its 
rolling mills in an attempt to produce 
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malleable steel sheets of fine surface 
quality and thin gauge, to meet new 
market conditions. The modification did 
not solve the firm’s production problems 
so in 1937 the firm took the revolutionary 
step of installing an American type con- 
tinuous hot strip rolling mill to replace 
all of its hand mills. The last change 
occurred in 1952 and 1953 when the 
process of backward integration, begun 
some years before, was completed by 
the installation of first a modern melting 
shop and then blast-furnaces, coke-ovens, 
and a by-product plant. Many of the 
firm’s employees had been through all the 
changes. The Liverpool University re- 
search team was given every facility for 
their task; the firm, unions and employees 
were co-operative. One had high hopes. 

The hopes have not been realized for 
the book, though useful and informative 
and a welcome addition to books on the 
subject, is not so integrated a sociological 
study as it ought to be. Its first three 
chapters are mainly descriptive and 
historical, and they trace changes in 
processes and attitudes in the firm on 
the basis of evidence collected from 
documentary sources and recollections of 
employees of the firm. These chapters 
stand distinct from and independent of 
the two remaining chapters entitled 
‘Attitudes to Change’ and ‘Attitudes to a 
Recent Change—the Melting Shop’ 
which are based on questionnaries and 
interviews. The result is that neither 
section is satisfactory. This, perhaps, is a 
problem of method in sociology which is 
easier to pose than to solve. 

A more practical criticism of the book, 
however, is that the attitudes of workers 
to technical change were examined with- 
out considering the effect on them of the 
social and economic environment within 
which the firm operated. To one who 
lived in the community concerned 
through the first two technical changes 
and whose bread and butter depended 
on the prosperity of the firm, this neglect 
has resulted in an unbalanced, and there- 
fore misleading, analysis. 

The firm did not dominate the local 
community, as railway companies domin- 
ated theirs, for example. But by the 
simple act of employing the majority of 
the able-bodied men in the district it 
determined the prosperity of the district. 
Until 1939 there were few employment 
alternatives for local male labour. Con- 
sider this in relation to the extent of inter- 
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war unemployment and one gets a clear 
material reason why fathers got their sons 
jobs in the firm wherever possible. Con- 
sider also the values of ‘steel’ families 
which rate hard manual labour highly and 
‘white-collared’ jobs as fit for the weak 
and disabled. The phenomenon of 
nepotism in the firm is referred to mis- 
leadingly as a ‘family ideology’ in the 
book. The steel workers obviously built 
up a loyalty to the firm but it was the 
kind of loyalty which grew out of neces- 
sity and adversity—out of a ‘sink or swim 
together’ situation. The result was that 
local workers took a realistic and un- 
emotional view of technical change. The 
firm had to survive and to do so it had to 
be efficient. 

Although the steel workers were highly 
organized they retained a strong in- 
dividualist attitude towards employment 
and production problems. Many of them 
had moved to the district from Stafford- 
shire and South Wales and to these a 
job and high earnings determined 


whether or not they could settle there 
with their families. They set their targets 
and doggedly pursued them. The in- 
dependence which had caused them to 
move in the first place became a charac- 


teristic which was encouraged by the 
methods of production and payment in 
the works. Production workers were paid 
on a tonnage basis and worked in 
relatively smal! teams. There was no 
room for inhibitions about piecework 
and productivity—not even when there 
was unemployment. The earnings of 
each member of a team depended on the 
team’s total production so the team 
members developed close working re- 
lations. This the book describes as a ‘team 
spirit’. But it was not a spirit which 
animated them but a vigorous pursuit 
of higher earnings. The composition of 
the teams changed fairly frequently and 
there was much competition among the 
lower grades to get with rollermen who 
had reputations for achieving high pro- 
duction figures. The preoccupation of 
ordinary workers with high production 
has been carried on in this steel-works 
right through the post-war years. It 
would be worth knowing what relation- 
ship existed between the general attitude 
to production and the attitude to tech- 
nical change. 

The most important technical change 
occurred in 1939. There was some 
redundancy and much down-grading. 
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We are told nothing about how the 
redundant workers felt and what they 
did afterwards or how it felt to be down- 
graded from the highly paid jobs of 
rollerman or furnaceman to labouring 
jobs after having given anything from 
20 to 40 years’ service with the firm. We 
are told the answers of workers still in 
the firm to a hypothetical question about 
technical change. But how did they feel 
in 1939, 1940 and 1941? Men are notori- 
ous for having homeric memories and 
judging from their replies it seems that 
many have forgotten the strain and 
anxiety of those years. 

In moving from hand rolling to the 
continuous hot strip rolling mill there 
was a transition from clogs and sweat- 
cloths to soft shoes and overalls; from 
man-handling metal slabs with tongs in 
wearyingly high temperatures to pushing 
buttons and levers at desks. The ad- 
vantages of the transition were plain and 
obvious in 1953. But they were not so in 
the early war years. A number of men 
in the new mill with large and frighten- 
ing responsibilities looked nostalgically 
back on hand rolling methods. A new 
incalculable factor called mental strain 
was introduced in the lives of men who 
had previously worked first and foremost 
with their muscles. 

The Liverpool team of sociologists 
were at a disadvantage: they were not 
in the works when the major technical 
change took place. But with a wider 
based analysis and a more thorough- 
going collection and balance of evidence 
they might have been able to tell us not 
simply that virtually no resistance to 
technical change was offered by the 
workers, but why none was offered. 

Vv. L. ALLEN 


Human and Social Impact of Technological 
Change in Pakistan by A. ¥. A. HUSAIN. 
Oxford University Press, Pakistan, 
1956. Vol. 1, 404 pp. 12s. 6d.; Vol. 
2, 344 Pp-, 75 6d. 

Tuts extremely interesting pioneer sur- 

vey, carried out in the face of innumer- 

able and varied difficulties, arising, inter 
alia, from the lack and inconsistency of 
official statistics and data, together with 
the many circumstances characteristic 
of ‘underdeveloped’ economies, provides 
an excellent basis for further much- 

needed work in this field. It also gives a 

most illuminating picture of conditions 
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of life and work in East Bengal (to which 
region the survey is confined) and pro- 
vides new, if not fully representative, 
evidence as to the problems involved by 
the impact of technological change in a 
region of this type. 

The object of the survey was predomin- 
antly ‘fact-finding’, and no attempt was 
made to exploit the widespread feeling 
that East Bengal has so far been the 
Cinderella of planned development in 
Pakistan, or even to institute statistical 
and other comparisons between East and 
West. 

Volume I gives an account of the 
object, nature and methods of the en- 
quiry, a concise description of the various 
aspects of economic and social life in 
East Bengal, and sets out the results of 
the survey. The last chapter summarizes 
the main conclusions and puts forward 
certain proposals designed to facilitate 
economic and social adaptation to 
technological change. This volume also 
includes Appendices setting out the 
questionnaires, etc., utilized, many statis- 
tical tables derived from the survey and 
from official data, tables showing the 
extent and cost of the field work under- 
taken, a select bibliography and a 
glossary. The second volume consists 
entirely of the case-studies made during 
the survey. 

In selecting methods for the collection 
of data, which for a number of reasons 
could not completely follow those in use 
in economically advanced countries 
(for instance, random sampling proved 
impracticable), the investigators made 
the best of a difficult job. 

The results of the enquiry illustrate 
not only the temporary dislocations and 
longer-term evils that may result from 
the impact of new techniques of pro- 
duction upon an underdeveloped econ- 
omy, but also demonstrate that some of 
these could be avoided, and how this 
could be done. The difficulties of isolat- 
ing the effects of technological changes 
from those of other contemporary fac- 
tors—such as the loss of the Indian 
market for many products—are fully 
recognized, but it remains true that, for 
instance, much loss of land and of 
employment can be directly attributed 
to ‘industrialization’. 

In conclusion I cannot do better than 
quote from Mrs. Alva Myrdal’s Fore- 
word (p. xiv). She says: “The study now 
presented is of the highest quality—the 
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thoroughness with which it was carried 
out will enable social scientists, adminis- 
trators and all those who are interested 
in the rapid development of Asian 
countries to see a reliable and compre- 
hensive picture of the situation in East 
Pakistan.’ 
VERA ANSTEY 


Social Structure and Personality in the Factory 
by PAUL Lafitte. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1958. 228 pp. 245. 


Tuis is the report of just over 200 open 
interviews with male and female workers 
and a smali number of supervisors carried 
out from 1950 to 1952 inclusive, in seven 
progressive factories in Melbourne. The 
aim of the research was to study workers’ 
judgments on their task, pay, bosses and 
mates and place in society. The inter- 
views lasted on average one hour and a 
half and were in the company’s time. 
Nearly all those interviewed were 
volunteers. 

The author is scrupulously honest 
about the limitations of his sample. His 
analysis is always painstaking but one 
gets the impression in places that the 
author having collected the material was 
understandably reluctant not to analyse 
it as extensively as possible, even when 
the inadequacy of the sample sometimes 
makes the analysis seem of doubtful 
value. However, Mr. Lafitte’s defence of 
his research seems, in general, a fair one, 
even if he has tried to get too much out 
of his material. 

He describes the research as the first 
step in a largely neglected field and 
stresses that the conclusions must be 
regarded as highly speculative hypo- 
theses. His hypotheses are stimulating 
and should provide a starting point for 
further research. He suggests that the 
worker’s judgments on his task, pay and 
bosses are independent and that his 
judgment on his situation at work 
depends much more on the industrial 
situation in general than on the parti- 
cular local differences between factories, 
This conclusion, Mr. Lafitte maintains, 
contradicts the underlying assumption of 
industrial psychology, in its most recent 
phase, that personal relations in the 
factory are the most important determin- 
ant in the worker’s behaviour. He con- 
cludes that although there is some scope 
for management initiative on pay and 
methods of supervision, to increase 











workers’ productivity, this initiative is 
limited both by the industrial situation 
in terms of the task that has to be done 
and by the fact that a permanent class 
war between managers and managed is 
to be expected to some extent in any 
sort of industrial situation. 

Sociologists will find chapter X on 
The Worker and His Context most 
interesting. 

ROSEMARY STEWART 


Diary of a Strike by BERNARD KARSH, 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1958. xiii + 180 pp. $3.50. 

Diary of a Strike is another example of 
the revival—it might be said the appear- 
ance—of interest among American socio- 
logists in the functions of social conflict, 
and the author has clearly been strongly 
influenced by the Free Press’s recent 
edition of Simmel’s classic. It is therefore 
a welcome counterpoise to the far more 
numerous works which start with some 
idea of equilibrium or integration, and 
regard differences of interest between the 
components of the system as either non- 
existent or pathological. 

In the course of the research which 
resulted in The Worker Views His Union 
(Chicago, 1958) Professor Karsh was 
enabled to study in detail the formation 
of a trade union branch at a small gar- 
ment factory in ‘Saylor’ (population 
14,000). Employing mainly women, and 
owned by a member of the family which 
had played the part of benevolent rulers 
of the whole life of the town for decades, 
the factory became the scene of a fight 
between new-style professional union 
organizer and old-style dichard entre- 
preneur. 

In calling his book a diary Professor 
Karsh is unnecessarily modest. Its main 
interest in fact lies in his post-factum 
sociological explanations of the events 
he describes. There is a highly competent 
attempt throughout to relate the be- 
haviour of the strikers, the ‘fence-sitters’ 
and the non-strikers to the interplay of 
economic situation, climate of opinion, 
and the content of relevant laws on the 
national and state level; the economy, 
culture, and history, of the town and 
factory; and the job dissatisfactions and 
primary-group relations of the workers. 
In particular, he uses the hypotheses con- 
tained in Coser’s Functions of Social Con- 
flict to explain the success of the union 
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organizer, and Shils’s ‘Primary Groups 
in the American Army’ to explain the 
growth in solidarity in each of the groups 
involved. 

In both method and interpretation, 
however, there are weaknesses. Professor 
Karsh does not say enough about the 
restrictions on the interview samples to 
satisfy the reader they were justified; 
playing about with the terms ‘qualitative’ 
and ‘quantitative’ is not really very 
helpful. A less serious criticism is that he 
generally uses the hypotheses of the other 
writers with every appearance of too 
much confidence in their validity. 

The style of the book suggests it is 
intended for an audience of practising 
trade union leaders. For them it is 
certainly a very valuable case study (a 
kind of union organizers’ Prince). It is 
obviously useful to students of trade 
unionism (it provides for instance many 
points of comparison and contrast with 
the Yankee City strike). Not least it is a 
valuable book for students of small-town 
life; we are given not only a picture of the 
workers at the factory but also vividly 
shown how their behaviour changed 
relationships throughout the community. 

N. DENNIS 


Regent Park: a Study in Slum Clearance by 
ALBERT ROSE. University of Toronto 
Press, 1958. x + 242 pp. 455. 

Tue British reader who accepts that 

nearly one quarter of the population live 

in council houses and who, with perhaps 
too much complacency, takes it for 
granted that the authorities will go ahead 
with slum clearance without his having 
to agitate about it should begin at the 
end of this book. The implicit contrast 
with British experience which runs 
through the book becomes explicit in the 
final chapter, when Professor Rose dis- 
cusses the attitudes which prevail in 
Canada towards public housing. The 
need for public action has come to be 
recognized in the other major socio- 
economic problem areas, unemployment, 
insecurity in old age, the provision of 
health services. But the attitude of the 

Canadians to housing remains ‘fanatic- 

ally individualistic’ and the sentiment is 

tenacious that ‘A man is not a man in 

Canada .. . unless he submits to a 

mystical rite known as home ownership. 

When he purchases a house, shoulders a 

mortgage and ties himself so tightly to a 
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specific location that his mobility in the 
labour market is seriously reduced, then 
he has become a worthy Canadian 
citizen.’ This is the climate of opinion, 
in spite of the fact that, in the view of the 
author, three-quarters of the heads of 
families who were employees were not 
earning sufficient incomes (this was in 
1951) to make the purchase of a house 
feasible. 

Against this background of resistance 
to the idea of public responsibility for 
housing, Professor Rose’s method of 
telling his story of the clearing and re- 
developing of a slum area can be appre- 
ciated. The efforts of those who cam- 
paigned for the job to be done and who 
worked to achieve it, it is thought fitting 
to recognize. Administrative procedures 
and problems are recounted in all their 
detail so that others may learn. The 
author was actively associated with the 
project through the ten years which he 
records and, a strong believer in the need 
for more public housing, he has a cause 
to plead. The objectivity of the observer 
has to be joined with the persuasion of 
the advocate. Good housing is basic to 
happy family life and to a healthy com- 
munity—but it is hard to prove. 

These various facets of the book make 
for a study which is uneven in its value 
as an example of urban redevelopment 
and rehousing. Professor Rose’s warm 
interest in the people who are rehoused 
is manifest, but the chapters where he 


explores the effects of rehousing on. 


family life are disappointing. It is not 
only that the data, which would support 
the general thesis that families who are 
rehoused are less dependent, healthier 
and less prone to delinquency, are in- 
conclusive. Nor indeed is the author 
unaware of the difficulty of isolating the 
effect of a better house from the other 
influences on the family. But some of the 
evidence is distinctly shaky. Can one, 
to take an example, accept the conclusion 
that ‘there emerged fairly conclusive 
evidence that contagious disease was 
less frequent among rehoused families 
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than in their past experience, especially 
among children’ when no account would 
seem to be taken of the general trend in 
the incidence of contagious disease over 
the period in question? It is special plead- 
ing—in a good cause. 

CHRISTINE COCKBURN 


Community Development in Ghana by 
PETER DU sAuTOY. Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 209 pp. 155. 

Mr. pu Sautoy has a long record of 

service in Ghana and is today Director 

of the Department of Social Welfare and 

Community Development. His clear, 

modest, and useful little book is therefore 

backed by a unique authority. The whole 
idea of ‘community development’—state- 
aided schemes of local self-help and the 
provision of communal amenities—has 
been under some attack. In Ghana, at 
least, it has surely justified itself. The 
problems of urban life in Africa are 
essentially similar to the problems of 
rapid urbanization at other periods of 
history in other places. They are to be 
met, if at all, by the provision of social 
services on familiar lines. The difficulties 
of small towns and villages are very 
different, and here the idea of community 
development, including mass education 
in literacy, comes into its own. The com- 
munity development worker turns out 
to be something of a multi-purpose social 
servant, part case worker, part adminis- 
trator, and part education officer. It is 

a difficult role which requires sensitive 

and flexible backing. In Ghana this is, 

on the whole, what it has had. Mr. de 

Sautoy sees that the problems are essen- 

tially sociological and that training is at 

their very heart: his short, well produced, 
and illustrated book will show far more 
clearly what can be done and what has 
already been achieved, than any of the 
considerable number of more pretentious, 
theoretical, or idealistic publications 
which have aroused so much suspicion. 
It will also prove most useful to those en- 
gaged in such work in other territories. 
D. G. MACRAE 
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